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iress of C. P. Holcomb, Esq. before the Mad. State Ag. Society. 
ita Rath ete ts hms 


OGRRESPONDENCE, 


fo C. P. Hotcoms, Esq.—Sir:—The undersigned, a Commit- 
bof the Maryland Btate Agricultural Society, appointed for 
ial porpose of soliciting from you a copy of the Ad- 
elivered upon this day before it, would most respectfully 
, that in gratifying the request of the Society in « onsent- 
its publication, the interests of the common cause in 
we are embarked would be essentially subserved by your 
nee, as from the sentiments embodied in your eloquent 
replete with interest and.information, its diffusion 
‘press can but exercise a most beneficial influence 
gricultural community h our Society has the 


to represent. i 
With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, 
. Yours, &c. 
Samvet P. Smits, 


* Taos. R. Jovnes, JR. 
Jno. CaRRoLt WaLsH. 
ore, Md. Oct. 23, 1863. 


, ~ Barnum’s Horst, Bartimone, Oct. 2, 1853. 
lamoen P. Sutru, Tos. R. Jovnes, Jr., Joun CaRRou, 
Wa¥acsu, Esqrs. Cominittee 


igtiemen:—In answer te requesting me to furnish 
tof my address for » I reply I will doso with 
a you greatly over. esti its merits, but such as it is, 





containing the subs ‘of my remarks will be placed 


tfull irs, 
Respect UNCEY P. HOLCOMB. 


f ADDRESS. 
y Gextcemen of tHe Socterr—My Brorusa Ac- 
RICULTURISTS-— 
Rreppoee gard the summons by which IJ 
r bef Be one calling upon meso testi- 
fy as a witness je cause of Agriculture, rather 
lan as an advocate to argue its claims, or as an 
me eloquently to declaim about it. 
is is an anniversary occasion, intended for the 
fomotion of Agriculture, and intended to be in 
nor of Semete—oat ve may m, mek a time 
ee percesiatel refer to the past. have some- 
times thought that in our coneretaleiiens of our- 
é upon our success, we might seem indi- 
ly to reflect upon our predecessors—upon the 
men and the generations of the past. 
6 should be careful to do their memory no injus- 
ee. There is certainly a very general and wide 
tpread public opinion to the effect, that rural sports 
ind pastimes, the turf and the chase, the exercise 
an unbounded ag anges and the time spent in 
ial intercourse, not only interfered with their 
\@gcicultural pursuits, but that to these causes are 
' Mainly to be attributed the worn-out estates to 


ject. 





which the preset generation succeeded. This is 
a short-sighted and very erroneous view of the sub- 


It is true that landed proprietors of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, in particular, continued to 
engage in and enjoy the sports that were regarded 
as appropriate to country life—and which are so 
regarded now, and so practiced now by the people 
from whom we are descended—a practice in which 
I hope, succeeding generations of our country and 

opulation will long continue to emulate them.— 

en cannot work always; the bow should pot al- 
ways remain strung. We have resources for amuse- 
ment and relaxation in our field and other sorts, 
not only more manly and healthful, but more harm- 
Jess and innocent than those that are nightly sought 
by the denizens of our cities. I trust the day is 
distant, when either the economic spirit of a utili- 
tarian age, or the austerity of a religious one, will 
banish these from our manual pastimes and exer- 
cises. 

The short and truthful history of the past is this. 
The early settlers of this district of country found 
themselves in the possession of good lands, a tine 
climate, rich staples, the country ibtersected by 
fine Baysand Rivers, giving them easy access to 
market, and a geueral time of prosperity ensued. 
They not only fed the country to a great extent 
from their wheat fields, but grew for export an 
amount that almost entirely supplied the foreign 
exchanges, as wheat and flour were the Jeading ar- 
ticles of expert up to 1805, when the export of cot- 
ton rose to $9,000,000, taking the first place, which 
it has since retained. 

But the era of Agricultural Improvement had 
not yet dawned, not even in Europe. The course 
of tillage was one of exhaustion, sending away with 
the wheat and tobacco crop, year after year, the 
valuable constituents of the soil, without any at- 
tempt at restoration. Cohtemporary with the pros- 
tration of their lands, the markets began to give 
way. The long European wars had terminated; 


- peace had sueceeded our war with Great Britain; 


and the price of wheat went down in 

land in 1820, subject to a heavy duty, to 44 sh 
lings a quarter, while in, our own markets it was 
worth but about 65 cents a bushel, and corn 25 cts. 
There was more Flour and Wheat shipped out of 
the country during the last ten years of the. fast 
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century, than there was thirty foe later.» From | sidered thap‘its success, and vee | a swail and bog, 
1790 to 1800, there was shipped of wheat 5,386,710 | many a worg-out and old gullied field has been§ 


bushels, and of Flour, 7,684,456 barrels. From 
1820 to 1830 215,272 bushels of wheat, and 8,295, 
920 barrels of flour—the excess of the first decen- 
nial period being equal to about two and a half mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat. 

Dr. Samuel Black of Delaware, in a very curi- 
ous and able Essay, published in the old American 
Farmer, in 1820, states the average of the crops of 
that period in New Castle County, to be, 5 bushels 
wheat to the acre, 10 of Corn, and 15 of oats.— 
These were the causes—national causes—commer- 
cial causes—the state of agricultural knowledge— 
that prostrated this interest so low before the close 
of the first quarter of the present century, and not 
a few horse races and fox chases, or the discharge 
of the duties of an open and liberal hospitality.— 
Another charge indeed, is in effect, that they did 
too much—that they cleared up the whole country, 
and wore it all out—having every where felled the 
forests, and incontinently ploughed it forever. I 
apprehend they did about the best they could, and 

“He who does the best the circumstance allows, 

Does —_ acts nobly, the best and most generous can no 
They did not reclaim their poor fields, nor, gentle- 
men, with their means, could we have done it. 

These were dark days for Agriculture—days of 
gloom and despondency—a night, a double night— 
an ** opaque of nature and of soul’? seemed to 
shroud it. The population were flying from the 
Old States, and there appeared to be danger of a 
general exodus. 


About this time a few bold public spirited men ' 


began to urge most strenuously the necessity and 
the practicability of a reform in Agriculture. Con- 
spicuous among these, though there were many 


others in different parts of the country, was Col. | 


John Taylor, of Caroline. The first Agricultural 
press, the old American Farmer, made its appear- 
ance about this time, and no one can refer to its 
early columns without feeling that there is a deep 
debt of gratitude due to JohnS. Skinner. 

A better rotation of crops, and the use of Plaster 
and Clover, and finally of Lime, were beginning to 
show their effects in improving and ameliorating 
the condition of our lands, when the great Agricul- 
tural discovery of the age—so far as reclaiming 
worn-out lands is concerned—the discovery of the 
virtues of Peruvian Guano, has enabled us at once, 
in a single season, by a single slight dressing, hard- 
ly more in weight than the seed with which we 
sow the land, to restore the most worn-out and ex- 
hausted fields to the production of their most pal- 
tay days. 

Your merit, my brother farmers, the merit of our 
contemporaries, is in the spirit and zeal with which 
alli have engaged in this cause of Agricultural im- 
provement. No sooner did a single ray of hope 
appear—no sooner were men able to grope their 
way by the dim lights of science, or the doubtful 
results of half tried experiments, than they were 
willing to venture—willing all uncalculating to cast 
their bread upon the waters. It was not in a mer- 
cenary spirit, or one that looked alone to gain. It 
was with very many—perhaps a majority, a gene- 
ral, unselfish, patriotic purpose to improve their 
estates, if this could be done without hopelessly 
embarrassing themselves. Of course they looked 


to returns first or last, or rather hoped for them, 
but the direct profits of the enterprise was less con- 





countered, subdued or reclaimed i 
repeat, this is*ereditable. It w 
sentiment, unprompted by the P o 
or the base spirit of lucre. The mind, too, 
you, has been more than ever an ‘informing 
ciple of the plough.’? Men have thovght, 
read, and pondered over this great subject'in a 
bearings. Judging from the success that has 
tended us, there is every cause for hope in the 
ture. The three States in part represented, by 
Society, are even now unsurpassed in the 
tion of wheat, the great staple of the world, 
other like amount of population ‘in ‘the U 
The aggregate ere of Delaware, Mary 
and Virginia, by the last census, is 2.096,19}—. 
their production of wheat, 17,209,807 bush M 
a fraction over 8} bushels to each person. 
aggregate population of Ohio and Michigan, 
2,378,061;"their production of wheat, 19,413,289 
bushels, or a fraction less than 814 bushels to ! 
person. Wisconsin is the only other States 
gets up to8 bushels, and this State with a virgin * 
soil exceeds it. The crop of Ohio, it should be 
observed, is said to have been short the year the 
census was taken, or in 1848. 

And thus the facts show, that in a few short years 
we have completely falsified the vaticinations oooh 

gor: ie, 





are thus promulgated to the world in McGre 
work on this country : 








‘*In all the old wheat districts of Delaware, Mary-4 


_land and Virginia, the land is all so completely exes 


hausted by continued cropping, that it must be 


nother population better 
‘art and industry.”’ ; 
| Not only has such been the general result, but 
_we may refer to particular instances where the > 
, crops grown by some of our farmers about equal if” 
quantity, and surpass in quality the produce of the - 
best English husbandry. “A specimen of the beatey 
tiful Gale wheat is on exhibition here to-day, grow” 
on the Estate of James T. Earle, Esq., of the East 
ern Shore, averaging by weight 39 bushels to the 

| acre, and a more clean, fair, plump and beautiful 
‘article can hardly be seen. The farm on which it 
grew produces now one thousand bushels for every 

| one hundred it formerly procuced, or the difference 
between a handsome income of several thousand 

| dollars by the annual sale of several thousand bush- 
jels of grain, and the proceeds of &@ few hundred 
bushels sparsely gathered from its wide-spread 

\ fields by its former possessor, the ancestor of Mr. 
Earle, the late Judge Earle. This is but one in- 
stance, there are hundreds, 

But we have only fairly commenced. There 
are many matters indeed we have hardly laid our 
hands to at all, in which success is desirable and 
must be attained. We must not only excel in 
general husbandry, but breeding and grazing must 
to some extent especially claim our attention; 
indeed the whole routine of the affairs of rural life ” 
as suited to our soil and climate, including Horti- 
culture, and Fruit culture, and whatever is calcula- 
ted to embellish our homes or enrich our estates, 
must receive the best thoughts of our minds and 
the best labors of our hand. ‘ 

To this end I will make some suggestions in ref- 
erence to what came under my observation in & 
recent short visit to Europe. 


qualified to recover it byy 

















bandoned for years, until restored to vigour by thé 


recuperative powers of nature. or transferred to a") 
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Let me give you a description of Wark farm, sit- 
uated in the county of Northumberland, on the 


so ankof the Tweed, which separates England 
> fi otland 
' 


¥ lon: 
“and is in the 


to the estate of the Earl of Tankerville, 
tenure of Mr. Wijliam Dove, a very 
It contains 


jotelligent and enterprising farmer. 


J tes of very superior land ; the annual rent 


of the farm is £3000, or $15,000. It is worked in 
four shifts. Two hundred acres are in permanent 


pasture, two hundred and fifty in Turnips, five hun- 


dred in other crops—mostly Wheat, Oats and Bar- 
two hundred and fifty in grass. He works it 
twenty-four horses, employs twelve plough- 
men, two spadesmen, two stewards or overseers ; 
he hires thirty women. workers in summer, and 20 
in winter. In harvest he employs from eighty to 
one hundred and sixty hands in all; he keeps a join- 
er ard a blacksmith; he thrashes by water power. 
He keeps and feeds from six to seven hundred 
sheep, and feeds and turns off about twu hundred 
and fifty head of cattle in the course of the year.— 
The women laborers are paid twenty-five cents 
aday, the men about thirty-seven and a half, all 
boarding themselves. The cattle and sheep he 
mostly breeds on the Highland or Scotch farms he 
rents. He pays altogether $25,000 annual rent. 

Néw I take this farm as a type or model to con- 
vey an idea of English farming operations—to show 
what crops they cultivate, to what extent they 
graze and feed, and for this, and the kind of labor 
they use, and the price they pay, Wark farm may 
be considered a fair representative of a very large 
class of English and Scotch farms. It is larger 
than the average, but smaller than some. Two, 
three, five, six and seven hundred acre farms are 
more common. 

Seven hundred out of the twelve hundred acres 
of Wark farm it will be seen, are devoted to gra- 
zing and feeding, for the two hundred and fifty 
acres of Turnips are of course fed on the farm to 
cattle and sheep. This crop is made to answer to 
our corn crop, and though far from being of equal 
value, they calculate that less than an acre of good 
Turnips will fatten a bullock. A large bullock 
they say, will eat six bushels a day. I have a 
much higher opinion of their value since I have 
seen how they will fatten cattle and sheep. 1 think 
we may cultivate them to advantage to some extent 
by way of a variety. But a little over one hundred 
acres on this farm of twelve hundred goes in wheut. 
In good seasons they count on forty bushels of 70 
pounds to the bushel, about equal to forty-six or 
seven bushels to the acre, of sixty pounds to the 
bushel, our standard. 

Besides all the manure that is made from feeding 
20 many cattle and sheep, 25 tons of Guano, and 
800 bushels of bones are annually purchased, and 
once in about eight years the land receives a dres- 
sing of nine tons of lime, to the acre, about three 
hundred bushels, 

Now to keep this farm in the condition its intel- 
ligent and successful proprietor desires, if he were 
to make grain its principal product, and sell that 
off from the farm, the annual outlay for manure 
would have to be very great, and the $15,000 an- 
nual rent probably would not be made. Their idea 
seems to be, that the profits of breeding and gra- 
zing, whatever they may be, are clear profits, while 
in selling grain they are selling labor and manure, 
or a portion of the valuable eonstituents of the 
sojl, all of which have to be bought back in the 


market again. I thimk we may take a hint from 
them here. I doubt if any country that is constant- 
ly heavily cropped in grain, or in any tillage crop, 
and which is sold from the farm, is likely to reach 
a very high state of improvement, and be kept 
there. We should not become so set in our ways or 
fixed in our habits, as not: to change our practice, 
when the state and condition of the markets will 
compensate us for doing so. 

The subject of the markets is not sufficiently 
considered by us; the English are wiser. We send 
for instance, our grain to market at a certain sea- 
son, as a part of a mere rouline; we sow, harvest, 
thrash, and then send forward to market—without 
once considering whether there is a fair legitimate 
demand at remunerating prices, or whether we are 
likely to be met only by the speculators in the 
market, buying in a oo market, at a minimum 
“~~ to reap in good time the profits that should 

e the producer’s. 

Last year much of the wheat crop was sold for 75 
and 80 cents a bushel; it subsequently went up, af- - 
ter ithad parted from first hands, to $1.20. The 
farmer lost the profits; he got pay, at most, only 
for his labor and- his manure. It is often so—it is 
constantly so. If possible we should endeavof to 
learn the condition, or at least the prospect of the 
English crop, and the state of the western crop, 
articularly in the States of Ohio and Michigam— 

<nowing the importance of this information to my 
brother farmers, 1 did what I could the past sea 
son to keep them informed through the American 
Farmer, in reference to the English crop—and 1 
have since had the satisfaction cf learning that 
some acted on this information, and held on till the 
price went up. If it is not safe to let our wheat stand 
in stacks, or we cannot house it, we should get it 
out and put it in our granaries, or send it forward 
to be kept instore. Any thing but being sacrificed 
as we are by rushing into the market blindfold, and 
being forced to take whatever is offered us. The 
English farmer watches the market as a mariner 
will his Barometer, and like him too, he surveys, 
as far as he can, the whole horizon. If there isa 
speck of war no bigger than his hand, he logs it— 
the price of freights, the state of the money market, 
the condition of the grain crops in the different 
grain countries—all these are matiers he well 
weighs and considers. 

In reference to English husbandry, 1 may say 
generalty, it is very neat. ‘lheir ambition seems 
to be to do work well—ours tu do a good deal.— 
They very justly attach great importunce to good 
ploughing, and nothing can exceed the neatness 
and ski 1 with which this important part of husband- 
ry is performed. They donot plough as much in a 
day as we do, an.acre'is considered a good day’s 
work. Many of their teams were harnessed tun- 
dem, three large horses to a big iron plough. In 
executing a job with despaich, there is no people 
that can excel or equal us. We seek for the short 
ways, and ure at work with head and hand at the 
same time. We exert ourselves more than they 
do, and man for man accomplish more, 

But the English and Scotch are good neat far- 
mers, and deserve all praise. They take it cool! 
too. I was down in Devonshire in haying time; it 
had rained two or three weeks before | arrived, 
and it rainéd more or Jess every day for the two 
weeks ] was there—making thirty consecutive da 
of rainy or wet weather in the height of th 





harvest. I expressed my sympathy to one of the 
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farmers who had thirty acres of heavy grass down, 
and which was literally rotting in the cock. *‘O, 
Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘the hay is quite spoiled as you say, 
quite sir, but then what a beautiful stand of Tur- 
nips | have? and what fine grass in my pastures, 
both of which have been helped by the rain, and 
you know if the bullocks get fat this fall, and I 
turn them off, I can do without the hay, that is, sir, 
I shall do without it, you know, and then Provi- 
dence sent the rain, and what have we to say.”— 
The English certainly have a good deal of practi- 
cal philosophy. They seem to me to be a very 
honest people. They regard a thing as right or 
wrong judged by a moral standard, and no sophis- 
try or circumlocution can change its character. 

The domestic Animals of England, of the pres- 
ent day, are unequalled by those of any other coun- 
try inthe world. The improvement ot their breeds 
has been a great source of national wealth, and ex- 
clusive of their stud, have probably doubled in va- 
lue within the last century. It isa great grass 
country; their = are a source of great income 
tothem. I saw at Lammas Fair, near Melrose, in 
Scotland, 80,000 lambs assembled on one common, 
and all were sold between 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and 12 o’clock noon. Three Banks were rep- 
resented on the ground, occupying tents, to do the 
business. A quarterof a million of dollars changed 
hands in five hours, the Banks furnishing facilities 
of exchange, &c. The lambs sold from $3 to $5 a 

iece. 

, The demand for stock in our own country of ev- 
ery description is good; prices are highly remune- 
rative, and yet cattle seem to be scarce. Cows 
have been bought in Ohio this Autumn at $35 a 
head, to drive into the Atlantic market. Calves 
were selling the past summer in the neighbourhood 
of Lexington, at $5 and $8 a piece, a few weeks 
old—and my neighbours have been buying in their 
store cattle, 3 year old Steers, at from $36 to $46 
a head. 

The rapid multiplication and increase of our ci- 
ties, and the foreign demand occasioned by an ad- 
vance of wages, by which the laboring classes are 
tnabled to eat more meat, makes the increased 
consumption of meat, both of Beef and Pork, im- 
mense. In 1851 the arrivals of Bacon, at tide- 
water, was 10,398,900 pounds, and in 1853 the ar- 
rivals have been 19,330,500—an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. The arrivals of Pork this year ex; 
ceed those of 1851 by more than 100 per cent.— 
There are slaughtered in the city of New York, 
about an average of 4,000 beeves a week. The 
accurate report of the numbers brought to the city 
within the last ten weeks, is 41,852~—and the num- 
ber of all slaughtered animals during the same pe- 
riod, including sheep, lambs, veals, swine, and _ in- 
clusive also of beef cattle, is stated at 233,729, 
making an average of about 23,000 animals slaugh- 
tered weekly in New York, which is only one out 
of many cities we now have to supply. 

We have got now to growing the cultivated 
grasse-. Clover in England will only take once in 
about eight years.’ With us, a single year interve- 
ning, or after two crops taken from the land, it 
will come again, and a good dressing of Guano 
will generally bring it on any of our old fields. It 
is better for the succeeding crop of wheat to graze 
the clover than to turn it down. Its root consti- 
tutes its main value, and the benefit resulting from 
the land being tramped in depasturing it, is more 
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fields then, with some permanent pasture, and the 
breeding and feeding of stock, in connection with 


the growth of wheat and other grain, makes a nice 


husbandry, and we should then follow Mr. Wm. 
Dove’s rule, ‘that the farmer should nevergo to 
market except to sell—he should have both a feed- 
er’s and a breeder’s profit to himself.’’ . Cattle 
may be best suited to some Jocations—sheep or 
horses to ether locations. 

The time has arrived when we should go to work 
to breed a good stud of horses—the best that can 
be bred in any country. We can do it; our cli- 
mate, which has great influence, favors it. A fine 
stud, besides constituting large item in the wealth 













of a country, otherwise favorably represents it— 


for the horse, when in perfection, is with all people 
an object of pride and admiration. 

The English Stud, particularly their blood stock, 
has greatly deteriorated.of Jate years. The cause 
is to be found in their mode of breeding, by which 
a forced maturity is effected. They are very com- 
monly entered to run at 2 years old, and have to be 
made up, not naturally grown, by that time. They 
make some muscle by cramming with oats from 
the time the colt is three weeks old. The breeding 
is now for the benefit of the sportsman—for the in- 
terest of the ‘‘betting ring,’’ and not for the per- 
fection of the breed. All they want is heels, Their 
horses can no longer run four miles and repeat, but 
they can run a single dash of two miles, two and a 
half, and at tte Darby and Goodwod about three 
miles. They are surprised to hear that we yet 
have horses that can run four miles, and repeat. I 
am satisfied that there are no horses to be found in 
all Europe, that can make the time the Boston 
stock did at Richmond the other day, running four 
mile heats, namely:—7m. 46s.; 7m. 4614s.; 7m. 
49s. 

We imported some of their best horses after they 
had introduced the best Eastern blood—the Arabi- 
an, the Barb, and the Turk—mostly before the war 
of the Revolutvon, and about the close of the last 
century, and this blood we now have in its purity. 
We have another valuable family in the Morgan 
and Black Hawk breed—animals of fine style and 
action, and showing in their lofty crests a distin- 
guished mark of the Arabian. There are no hor- 
ses that can trot with ours—that is given up. Now 
we should go to work and breed fine horses.— 
They are regarded in our cities by one class, as an 
article of luxury, and are frequently purchased as 
articles of virtu, or specimens of the Fine Arts, 
and at extravagant prices. 

The breeder inust not keep them too long—it 
adds to the expense; the English understand this. 
They ought to be quite ready to go off by the time 
they are three years old. I would adopt the Eng- 
lish system of maturing, so far as to feed the colt 
with oats the first year; that I think would not 
hurt him. I have seen the effect on calves of feed- 
ing them grain the first winter; they will make lar- 
ger animals, and size is particularly to be regarded 
in breeding for our cities. The cross of the tho- 
rough bred race horse, one of pretty good size, 
upon a large, roomy, common mare, will give us 
something like the English Hunter. To cross the 
thorough bred Racer on large Morgan miares, if 
they can be had, or the reverse—the Morgan horse 
on large thorough bred £Race mares, should give 
us a noble breed. 1 especidily commend this whole 
subject to our young agricultural friends. We have 





tHtan equivalent to the value of the top. Clover 





all u great interest in it, not only as a matter of 
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profit, but as adding to our pleasures, supplying 
our daughters with the means of becoming accom- 
plished «@questrians, and enabling our sons to 
owitch’? themselves, if not **the world, with horse- 
manship.”’ 

This subject is beginning to attract great atten- 
tion. The great National Exhibition of Horses 
recently held at Springfield, will exert a favora- 
ble influence. Similar exhi®itions should follow, 
anda generous emulation would be excited through- 
out the country, to bring this noble animal to the 
highest possible state of perfection. 

Among the means that have been prominently 
influential in advancing the cause of Agriculture, 
are Agricultural Societies. We are to look to 
these to effect much more. Jt is through these As- 
sociations that an Agricultural public opinion is 
being formed—an organization of agriculturists ef- 
fected, and a brotherhood of association cemented. 
We are no longer separate and isolated, but a com- 
munity. That interest that should seek to over- 
slaugh Agriculture, or oppress it with selfish and 
unjust legislation, will not be encountered as for- 
merly by some ‘‘Village Hampden,’’ attempting to 
withstand the ‘*Tyrant of his Fields,’? but by a 
public opinigp. brought to bear through our frater- 
nity of int@Pest and association, in a manner to 
wake itself felt and respected. 

The great feature of the age—the last phase and 
tableau of rural life—you may say of social life— 
They represent 
inthe numbers they congregate, almost the popu- 
lation. What occasion within the past year has 
assembled the people like the State Fairs at Sara- 
toga, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Springfield, Hlinois, Lex- 
ington, Baltimore, Richmond, Augusta, and the 
National Fair at Springfield, Mass? Then the 


County Societies throughout almost the width and 


breadth of the land, have had their Fairs, assem- 
bling every where the people. 

The friend of Agriculture must not only be grat- 
ified with these results, but the friend of his coun- 
try must rejoice at them; for he will see in the de- 
Yotion of a manly, virtuous yeomanry to the great 
agricultural interest of the cuuntry, which they so 
adopt, and press f«rward, scorning all political in- 
irigue, and all meaner things—the best evidence that 
liberty and the institutions of our country are safe 
with them, while corruption and venality wil not 
g0 unwhipped of justice at their hands. ‘The 
hands that planted the tree of liberty can protect 
itwhile it shades them.”’ 

[fearlessly pronounce, that no man who fails to 
Wsit these Exhibitions, can conduct his farming op- 
erations with the lights of the age, or intelligently. 

ere Is seen in a few hours all the different breeds 
of Cattle, Sheep, Horses, Hogs, Poultry: all the 
different kinds of Grain, Grasses, Fruits; the dif- 
ferent description of implements, with the latest 
improvements; here he meets others, and the talk 
s of these things—of their merits and demerits—of 
the crops and the markets, and he goes home well 
posted up as to the state and condition of Agricul- 
ture in 1853, or for that year. 

All honor to the public spirited men who have 
en foremost in the organization of these Socie- 
lis. Iregard them as benefactors—public bene- 

ctors. Contrast these grounds to day with the 
fist exhibition we held. Who can doubt the in- 
teased wealth of Maryland, through the im- 
provement of her live-stock. The personal energy 


This man is on these grounds in the morning before 
most of us are out of our beds, and never leaves 
them until the gates are closed for the night. I 
once saw him.doing even more yeoman service.— 
It was the year of our first Exhibition on the new 
grounds west of the city. There was no hay for 
the stock—a negro approaching with a Joad got 
stalled, and some of us hunting for the President, 
found him with his shoulder braced to the negro’s 
wagon wheel, endeavoring by the exertion of all his 
personal strength to help the bauiky horses out 
with their load. .« The relations of Charles B. Cal- 
vert, as the able executive head of this Society, we 


when it may, he will probably never be allowed to 
leave it without taking with him some token or me- 
morial of the high estimation in which his services 
are held by its members. If it be in the form of a 
Picture, by all means let it represent the worthy 
President at the Negro’s Wagon wheel, helping for- 
ward the hay for the stock, his scarf and badgés of 
office well besmeared with mud, or it would not be 
*‘)ife-like.” 

There are other early and staunch friends of the 
Society that we cannot cease to remember, among 
them the late Judge Glenn. His professional bre- 
thren could hardly more regret his loss than the 
members of this Society, to whom he was endeared 
by the interest which he took in their cause, and 
the services he rendered it. 

There is a great national object in connection 
with Agriculture that claims our attention. Our 
interest has not such a footing in the Government 
as it deserves, and is entitled to. Agriculture is, 
‘in effect, disfranchised; there is hardly a record 
| kept of it. Commerce has its agents and represen- 
| tatives both at home and abroad. We want a De- 
partment, or a Bureau; we want the foreign infor- 
| mation we could obtain through it; we want statis- 
tics; we require special negotiation in reference to 





suit. Such a Department should have charge of 
the Public Lands. As to the expense to the gov- 
ernment, the advantage and gain toasingle guod 
agricultural county would defray it; it is not to be 
thought of. 

Such a Depertment would guard against the en- 
croachments of other interests; it would add to the 
dignity of this great nation§l interest, and it is a 
boon it deserves by the success it has ensured, and 
by the wealth and numbers that now represent it. 

There is another matter of paramount importange 
taken in connection with this. We want a Natioh- 
al Agricultural College. 
agitated at the organization of the United States 
Agricultural Society, in June, 1852. . We had then 
every reason to believe that success could be se- 
cured, and have now. 

The favorite plan for an Agricultural College and 
model farm seems to be connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The desire of the benevolent tes- 
tator was to ‘‘diffuse kowledge among men,’’ and 
to no class is it more necessary than to our youth 
adopting the pursuit of Agriculture—and. to none 
could it be extended who could return fruits mure 
likely to scatter blessings over the land. 

There are in Europe, according to Professor 
Hitchcock’s report, who visited and travelled over 
Europe to obtain information in connection with 
this subject, no Jess than 338 Agricultural Schools 
and Colleges, besides 14 Colleges and Universities, 





one man has had much to do with our success. 


in which there are Agricultural Professorships, 


trust will not soon be terminated; but, happen - 


Guano, and other subjects connected with our pur- , 


Both these subjects were - 
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and to nearly all of which are attached experimen- 
tal farms. . 

The farm would be an important feature to us. 
There is nothing indeed more necessary for us than 
an Experimental Farm. We are yearly suffering 
great losses for want of it. Take the following as 
a0 instance:—John S. Skinner, as long back as De- 
cember, 1824—29 years ago, procured two barrels 
of genuine Guano from the coast of Peru; he 
aqme it in the hands of some friends who proba- 

ly paid little attention to it, and that was the end 
of it. Had we have had an experimental farm, 
doubtless its inestimable value would have been as- 
certained, and I am not certain we should over es- 
timate the gain to the country, by saying the dis- 
covery would have been equal to the whole expen- 
ses of the government from that day to this. 

Something like what is now proposed was recom- 
mended by Gen. Washington in his last message to 
Congress, and so sanguine did he seem to be of its 
success, that he subsequently, in a letter to his 
friend Sir John Sinclair, apologized for the meas- 
ure not having been carried, on the ground that it 
was during a short session of Congress, and there 
was not time. 

This plan avoids all constitutional objections, 
though any extension of its operations may well be 
considered as covered by the clause that authorizes 
Congress to legislate ‘‘for the public welfare.”’— 
Shall every other Government on earth but our 
own foster its agriculture, which is the great inter- 
est of every great nation, and ours hardly acknow- 
ledge its existence, except to draw the revenue in 
large proportion from that class of citizens devoted 
to its pursuit? There are many new and great 
staples yet to be discovered aud introduced; there 
is much to be done that can only be done by the aid 
of Government, and the time has arrived when 
public men, catching the spirit that comes up from 
every part of our wide-spread country, will agree 
to fix its heart and centre at the Capital of the na- 
tion, thus for the first time, so far as Government 
is concerned, giving it a local habitation and a 
name. 

The Farmer and Nestor of Silver Spring, Fran- 
cis P. Blair, Esq., in an able Agricultural Address 
recently delivered in Montgomery County, Md. has 
treated this subject with his usual ability, clearness 
and force, and has pronounced an argument in its 
favor that cannot fail to convince any man who 
will read it of the utility of the measure. 

Mr. Blair truly remarks, ‘*We want the science, 
the system and skill, taught in schools, to give di- 
rection to that energy of mind and body among 
our countrymen, which accomplishes so much with- 
out their aid, and with it would make the superior 
cultivation of the soil their greatest triumph. We 
have self-taught men in every pursuit, and among 
them some eminent men; but education, which 
brings to the assistance of an isolated individual 
the experience of past ages, and the strength of a 
multitude of men, exerting all their faculties in 
concert, to promote his efforts to master the most 
complicated and vast pursuit in which he can en- 
gage, is certainly the first thing to be sought.”’ 

1 have failed to acknowledge the presence of the 
fair daughters of Maryland, as well as the pres- 
ence of others from the adjoining States. Yet we 
have all seen them here, defying the elements with 
—a over head, and damp wet ground 


aril 












the sounds of their approving voice; and thiljs 

right. When their Husbands, Fathers and B gon 
ers have come forth with all their best ap apa 
ments, to do honor to Agriculture, why should ly c 
they not lend the charm of their presence, to pre 
give the occasion greater interest and honor! of | 
Was it not Portia—Brutus’ Portia, that sent seven grok 
times to the Forum to hear how her husband was the | 


succeeding with hisgspeech ? Was it not the high If 
bred Grecian dame Aurelia, that trained herself she 








ir feet, passing round our grounds, 
utseentedets smiles, or encouraging us by 


her son to contend for the prize at the Olympic ken 
Games, and was present in disguise that she might wid 
be near him, as she said, ‘to console him in case 7 
of defeat, or to rejoice with him in the victory.” cha 
The most attractive scene of rural life any where of | 
to be seen, is these show grounds—this beautiful 4 
ampitheatre of a fair and bright day, when the tilt 
grouping of the landscape includes, as it always rep 
does, hundreds and thousands of these fine fair wo itt 
men, the descendants of a landed gentry, who just Cro 
ly apgeetieten the dignity of their calling, and mo 
taught their sons and daughters to appreciate it nov 
too. There is an account given by Madame Ried 1 
esel, who was the wife of a German General that the 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Burgoyne—ia and 
her memoirs, of a visit she paid to a Maryland lady, ma 
which, as showing what was early @ne, and the the 
pride and interest the ladies took in embellishing “0 
and exhibiting their country homes, I cannot but tell 
extract. dre 
‘**At the Frederick Springs,’’ she says, *‘we be er’ 
came acquainted with General Washington’s fam Sh 
ily,and with Mr. * * * and Mrs. * * & me 
Mrs. was a very amiable woman, and nob FOU 
withstanding her attachment to her country, we Yo 
became great friends. 1 visited her; the gardes ste; 
was splendid, and the day after our arrival she sur 
took us in her carriage to her vineyard, which was, ma 
still more beautiful, and much exceeded my expee Sir 
tations. We walked to the Orchard, at the end of wa 
which we ascended the slope by a winding path to shi 
the top, and all along the vines were gracefully im | * Pe 
tertwined with rose bushes and amaranths. From Ing 
the top of the slope the prospect was charming, %, 
and such as I have never seen in any other part of in 
America through. which I have travelled. Not far mu 
from this place is Baltimore, which I am told isa sw 
very beautiful town, and the residence of many in- me 
teresting families.” a 
As showing the interest English Ladies take in an 
Agriculture, | cannot but relate a casual interview the 
I chanced to have with an English lady, in going tha 
up in the Express train from London to York.— - 
Her husband had bought a book at the stand as we to 
were about starting, and remarked to her that “it : 
was one of her favorite American Authors—Hav- to! 
thorn.” I casually observed, ‘I was pleased to by 
see young American authors found admirers with for 
English ladies,’ when the conversation turned 00 
books and authors. But I said to myself pretty Th 
soon, “this is a literary lady—probably her husband wh 
is an Editor or Reviewer, and she handles the in 
“scissors”? for him; at all events 1 must retreat g 
from this discussion about authors, modern poets a 
and oe What should a farmer know critical 
ly of such things. If J was only in those fields—if §# 
the conversation could be made to turn on crops cla 
or cattle, then I should feel quite at home.” J&— 
nally pointed out a field of wheat, and remarked tf 
was very fine. The lady carefully observ ity 
said: ‘Sir, | think itis too thin—a eommon fa ; Po 
this season, as the seeding was late;” “tow | "9 
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drills,’’ she added, turning to her husband for his 
confirmation, **cannot be more than ten iaches 
apart, and you see, sir, the ground is not complete- 
ly covered—twelve, and even fifteen inches is now 
preferred for the width of drills, and two bushels 
of seed to the acre will then entirely cover the 
ground, on good land, so you can hardly distinguish 
the drills.” 

If the Goddess of Ceres had appeared with her 
sheaf, or her cornucopia, I could not have yoy 2 
ken more by surprise. A lady descanting on the 
width of wheat drills, and the quantity of seed! 

‘I will try her again,’ said I, ‘this may be a 
chance shot,’ and remarked in reference to a field 
of ploughed ground we were passing, that it broke 
up in great lumps, and could hardly be put in good 
tilth. ‘We have much clay land like this,”’ she 
replied, ‘‘and formerly it was difficult to cultivate 
itina tillage crop, but since the introduction of 
Croskill’s Patent Clod Crusher, they will make the 
most beautiful tilth on these lands, and which are 
now regarded as among our best wheat lands.’’ 

The conversation turned on cattle; she spoke of 
the best breeds of Cows for the pail, (the Ayrshires 
and Devons,) told me whére the best Cheese was 
made—Cheshire—the best butter—Ireland—where 
the best n@ilk-maids were to be found—Wales.— 
“Oh!” said J, **I was mistaken; this charming in- 
telligent woman, acting so natural and unaflected, 
dressed so neat and so very plain, must be a farm- 
er’s wife, and what a help-mate he has in her?— 
She is not an extravagant wife either, not an orna- 
ment about her—yes, a single bracelet clasps a fair 
rounded arm—that’s all.”? The train stopped at 
York; no sooner had my travelling companions 
stepped upon the platform, than I noticed they were 
surrounded by half a dozen servants—men and 
maids—the men in full livery. It turned out to be 
Sir John and Lady H. This gentleman I learned 
was one of the largest landed proprietors in Berk- 
shire, and his-lady the daughter of a Nobleman, a 
Peeress in her own right; but her title added noth- 
ing to her, she was a noble woman without it. 

It is a part of our task to ex¢el in Horticulture, 
in which female taste and skill. must aid us. We 
must embellish our homes; we must make them 
sweet and pleasant homes. The brave old oaks 
must be there; the spacious lawn with its green 
sward—and the fruit orchard, and the shrubbery, 
and the roses, the vines festooned and trained about 
the walls and balconies—even the birds will think 
that a sweet home, and will come and sing and 
make nielody, as though they would ‘‘teach the art 
to imitative man.”’ 

Such a home will be entailed to our children, and 
to their children—not by statute laws of entail, but 
by ahigher Jaw, the law of nature—through the 


force of sympathy—the associations of childhood, 


“The Orchard, the Meadow, the deep tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which our infancy knew.” 


These will hold them to it—these early memories, 
which we should take care to deepen with a bind- 
ing and indissoluble tie. 

alk not, then, O you fathers and mothers! to 
your sons of forensic fame—of senatorial halls—of 
the distinction of professsional ijfe, or of the gains 
and emoluments of commerce,’ It is not for our 
class, surely to furnish more recruits to this haz- 
ardous service, in which so many of the youth of 
the country have been lost—lost to any useful pur- 
pose of living—themselves miserable from that: 
that makes the heart sick—or dis- 





appointed of the objects of life, have been over- 
whelmed by bankruptcy and ruin, Give to your 
sons the pursuit of Washington, who gloried in being 
a Farmer; the field and the council chamber he 
sought from duty, but his Farm at Mt. Vernon, 
where he wisely directed the plough from choice 
and pleasure. 


“‘Wide—wide may the world feel the pas of the plough 
And yield to the sickle, a fulness delighting, 
Mer this be our conquest, the Earth to subdue, 
*Till all join the song of the harvest inviting, 

‘The sword and the spear 

e Only known here 

As we plough, or we prune—or we toil void of fear, 
And the fruit and the flower,all emile in their birth, 
All greeting the Farmer the Prinee of the Earth.” 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 

In conformity with time-honored eustom, we 
salute you with the compliments of the season, and 
in the fulness of our heart, wish you the possession 
of every blessing that tends to give zest to the en- 
joyment of health, prosperity and happiness. God 
ge that the coming season may be so tempered 

y generous and timely showers, as to secure to 
you abundant crops; that the products of your 
fields may find ready markets and good prices; and 
above all, we sincerely hope that Providence, in his 
beneficence and mercy, may so regulate your hearts, 
and direct your minds, that in looking back at the 
motives by which your actions have been guided, 
you may find nothing to challenge self-reproach, or 
call up asingle regret. 

In commencing a new year, you should so ar- 
range your system of farming, as never to be at a 
loss throughout the season for what next you are 
todo. Make it a point of duty’ not to cultivate 
more land than you can cultivate well. Let not 
the ambition of being considered a large cultivator 
induce you to overcrop yourself. One acre well 
manured, well ploughed, harrowed and_ rolled, if 
well tenved alterward>, will produce more than 
three where these things may have Veen omitted. 
The more noble ambition for agriculturists, is that 
which excites the desire not only of being consi..- 
ered, but of being in reality a good culturist, of su 
cultivating his Jand as that, while it yields abun- 
dant harvests, it may be gradually improving in its 
productive capacities. After having cautiously 
matured your syslem cf cropping, be as systematic in 
carrying out all the operations essential to give it 
success. Whilé you should abstain from over- 
working your force, see to it, that none in your em- 
ploy cheat you out of your time, for you may rest 
assured that whether your workmen be slaves or 
free, there is a prevailing disposition in all to kill 
time at the expense of an employer. Experience 
and close observation, through a long series of 
years, have impressed this fact upon our minds as 
indelibly as though it had been engraveno there. 
Laborers, in most instances, lose sight altogether 
of that great truth, that it is just as immoral, just es 
dishonest, to rob a master or mn -*' of his time, as it 
would be to’ steal his purse. e haye studied the 
question Jong and often, and always with the desire 
to arrive at a just conclusion, and we have invari- 
ably arrived at the opinion, that in point of moral 
enormity, the one offence was as great as the other. 
To prevent this despoiling you of time that belongs 
to you, be vigilant yourselves. No-matter who 
your managers or overseers may be, prove by your 
example and attention to carrying out all the de- 
tails of your farming and planting operations, that 
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omissions of duty will neither be overlooked or 
suffered to ge unrebuked. Have all things done 
at the right time, and be sure to have them done 
well. Delays in farming and planting are not to 
be tolerated, except when occasioned by the sea- 
son, in which latter case, obedience to the will of 
Provicence teaches the grateful heart a lesson of 
willing and cheerful submission. 

Referring our readers to the preceding remarks, 
we shall endeavor to claim attention to such mat- 
ters on the farm as shouid claim precedence. 

. Fine-Woop. 

Every consideration which centres in household 
comfort—in the comfort of those dependent on the 
farmer and planter—demands that a full supply of 
wood,to last for at leasta year,should be now telled, 
and upon all suitable occasions, hauled into the 
yards and piled up convenient to the places of con- 
aumption.. This duty cannot be omitted without 
atthe same time involving an indifference to in- 
terest. 


Drainine. 

As there are many periods during winter, and 
many localities, when and where the operations of 
draining can be advantageously carried on during 
this season, we feel called upon to call special at- 
tention to the facts that all wet lands should be 
drained. Profit and health both require that'such 
soils should be relieved of their excess of water. 
In the first place, no lands with a soil, or subsoil, 
continually saturated with water, can produce 
more than half the crop that it will be competent 
to yield when drained, and it is equally obvious, 
that the crops themselves will be improved in 
quality by the operation. Equally obvious is it, 
that by draining lands, the cause of several dis- 
eases will be removed. 

Upon the advantages of draining we will copy 
the views of Professor James F. W. Jotinston, 
which appear to us to be enlightened and just. 

**Or Drainine ane irs Errects,”’ 

He says :— 

‘Among the merely mechanical methods by 
which those changes are to be produced upon the 
soil, that are fit for the better growth of valuable 
crops, draining is now allowed to hold the first 
place. That it is an important step in heavy clay 
iands, and that it must be the first step in all cases 
where water abounds in the surface soil, will be 
readily conceded, but that it can be beneficial also 
in situations where the soils are of a sandy nature 
—where the subsoil is light and porous—or where 
the inclination of the field appears sufficient to al- 
low a ready escape to the water, dves not appear 
jso evident, and is not unfrequently, therefore, a 
matter of considerable doubt and difficulty. ‘It 
may be useful, then, briefly to state the several ef 
tects which in different localities are likely to fol- 
low an efficient drainage of the land: 

1. It carries off all stagnant water, and gives a 
ready escape to the excess of what falls in rains. 

2. It arrests the ascent of water from beneath, 
whether by a attraction, or by the force of 
springs, and thus not only preserves the surface 
soil from undue moisture, but also frees the sub- 
aoil from the lingering presence of those noxious 
substances which in undrained land so frequently 
lodge in it and impair the growth of deep-rooted 

jants. 

. “3. It allows the water of the rains, instead of 
merely running over, and often injuriously washing 
the surface, to make its way easily through the 








soil. ‘Ald thus, while filtering through, not only 
does the rain.water impart to the soil those sub- 
stances useful to vegetation which it always con- 
tains in greater or less abnndance, but it washes 
out of the upper soil, and when the drains are deep 
enough, out of the subsdil also, such noxious sub. 
stances as natutally collect, and may have been 
long accumulating there, rendering it unsound and 
hurtful to to the roots. The, latter is one of thos: 
benefits which gradually follow the draining of 
land. When once thoroughly effected, it consti- 
tutes a most important permanent improvement, 
and one which can be fully produced by no other 
available means. It will be permanent, however, 
only so long as the drains are kept in good condi- 
tion. The same openness of the soil which enables 
the rains to wash out those soluble noxious sub- 
stances, which have been long collecting, permits 
them to carry off, also, such as are gradually form- 
ed, and thus to keep it in a sound and healthy 
state; but let this openness be more or less impair- 
ed by a neglect of the drainage, and the original 
state of the land will again gradually ‘return.” 

‘64, This constant descent of water through the 
soil causes a similar constant descent of fresh air 
through its pores from the surface to the depth of 
the drains. When the rain falls it enters the soil, 
and more or less completely displaces their which 
is contained within its pores. This air either de- 
scends into the drains or rises into the atmosphere. 
When the rain ceases, the water, as it sinks, again 
leaves the pores of the upper soil open, and fresh 
air consequently follows. Itis, in fact, sucked in 
after the water, as the latter gradually passes down 
to the drains. Thus, where a good drainage ex 
ists, not only is the land refreshed by every shower 
that falls—not only does it derive from the rains 
those important substances which oceasionally, at 
least, are brought down by them from the atmos- 
phere, and which are in a great measure lost where 
the waters must flow over the surface, but it is sup- 
plied also with renewed aceessions of fresh air, 
which experience has shown to be so valuable in 
promoting the healthy growth of all our cultivated 
crops. 

5. But other consequences of great practical 
importance follow from these immediate effects. 
When thus readily freed from the constant presence 
of water, the soil gradually becomes drier, sweeter, 
looser, and more friable. The hard lumps of the 
stiff clay lands more or less disappear. They crume 
ble more freely, offer less resistance to the plough, 
aud are in consequence more easily and economl- 
cally worked. These are practical benefits, equi- 
valent to a change of soil, which only the farmer 
of stubborn clays can adequately appreciate. 

“6, With the permanent state of moisture, the 
coldness of many soilsdisappears. The backward 
ness of the crops in spring, and the lateness of the 
harvests in autumn, are less frequently complat 
of-—for the drainage in many localities produces 
effects which are equivalent to a change of climate. 
In consequence of the Saline we hag taken 
place ir, the Parish of Peterhead, in Aberdeenghire, 
during the last 20 years, the crops arrive at matur- 
ity ten or fourteen days sooner than they formerly 
did; and the same is true to a still greater extent ip 
many other localities. 

«7, On stiff clay lands, well adapted for wheat, 
wet weather in autumn not unfrequently retards 
the sowing of winter corn—in undrained lands, 
often completely prevents it—compelling the farm- 
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er to change his system of cropping, and to sow 
some other grain, if the weather permit him, when 
the spring comes round. An efficient drainage 
carries off the water so rapidly as to bring the land 
into a workable state soon after the rain has ceased, 
and thus, to a certain extent, it rescues the farmer 
from the fickle dominion of the uncertain seasons. 
To the skilful and intelligent farmer, who applies 
every available means to the successful prosecution 
of his art, the promise even in our age and country 
: ee, seed-time and harvest shall never 
ail. 

“8. But on lands of every kind this removal of 
the superfluous water is productive of another 
practical benefit. In its consequences it is equiva- 
lent to an actual deepening of the soil.’’ 

‘When land on which the surface water is in 
the habit of resting, becomes dry enough to admit 
the labors of the husbandman, it is still found to 
be wet beneath, and the waters, even in dry sea- 
sons, not unfrequently remain where the roots of 
the crops would otherwise be inclined to come. 
Or, if the surface soil permits a ready passage to 
the rains, and water lingers only in the moist 
subsoil, stiil—though the farmer may not be de- 
layed in his labors—the subsoil repels the approach 
of the roots of his grain, and compels them to seek 
their nourishment from the surface soil only. But 
remove the waters, and the soil becomes dry toa 
greater depth. The air penetrates and diffuses 
itself wherever the waters have been. The roots 
now freely and safely descend into the almost vir- 
gin soil beneath. And not only have they a larger 
surface through which to send their fibres in search 
ot food, but in this hitherto ungenial soil they find 
a store of substances—but sparingly present, it may 
be, in the soil above—which the long-continued 
washing of the rains, or the demands of frequent 
crops, may have removed, but which may have 
been all the time accumulating in the subsoil, into 
which the roots of cultivated plants could rarely 





with safety descend. It is not wonderful, then, | 
that the economical effects of draining should be | 
found by practical men to be not only a diminution 

of the cost of cultivation, but a considerably aug- 
mented produce, also, both in corn and grass; or | 
that this increased produce should alone be found | 
sufficient to repay the entire cost of thorough drain- 
ing in two or three years. 

“An obvious practical suggestion arises out of 
the knowledge of this fact. ‘The deeper the drains, 
provided the water have still a ready escape, the 
greater the depth of soil which is rendered avail- 
able for the purpose of vegetable nutrition. Deep 
rooted plants, such as lucerne, often fail, even in 
moderately deep soils, because an excess of water, 
orthe presence of some noxious ingredient which 
deep drains would remove, prevent their natural 
descent in search of food. Even plants, which, 
like that of wheat or clover, do not usually send 
down their roots so far, will yet, where the subsoil 
is sound and dry, extend their fibres for three or 
more feet in depth, in quest of more abundant 
nourishment. : 

‘Not only, then, do deep drains permit the use 
of the subsoil plouzh without the chance of injury, 
not only are they less liable to be choked up by the 
accumulated roots of plants which naturally make 
their way into them in search of water, but they 
also increase the value and permanent fertility of 
the land, by increasing its available depth. In 
other words, that kind of drainage which is most 





‘ 


efficiently performed with a regard to the greatest 
number of contingencies, will not only be the most 
permanent, but will also be followed by the great- 
est number of economical advantages. 

‘9, Nor do the immediate and practical benefits 
of draining end with the attainment of these bene- 
ficial results. It is not till the land is rendered 
dry that the skilful and enterprising farmer has a ° 
fair field on which to expend his exertions. In 
wet soils, bones, wood ashes, rape-dust, nitrate of 
soda, and other artificial manures, are almost 
thrown away. Even lime exhibits only one-half 
-of its fertilizing virtue, where water is allowed to 
stagnate in the soil. Give him dry fields to work 
upon, and the well-instructed agriculturist can 
bring all the resources, as well of modern science 
as of old experience, to bear upon them witha fair 
chance of success. The disappointments which 
the holder of undrained land so often meets with, 
he will less frequently experience. An adequate 
return will generally be obtained for his expen- 
diture in manuring and otherwise improving his 
soil, and he will thus be encouraged to proceed in 
devoting his capital to the permanent amelioration 
of his farm. 

6610. He who drains and thus improves his own 
land, confers a benefit upon his neighbors also. In 
the vicinity of wet and boggy lands, the hopes of 
the industrious farmer are often disappointed. 
Mists are frequent, and rains more abundant on the 
edges of the moor, and mill-dews retard the matu- 
rity, and often seriously injure the crops. Of un- 
drained lad, in general, tbe same is true to a less 
extent, and the presence of oné unimproved prop- 
erty in the centre of an enterprising district, may 
long withhold from the adjuining farms that full 
measure of benefit which the money and skill ex- 

ended upon them, would in other circumstances 
Sone immediately secured. 

“11. I would not here willingly neglect to call 
your attention toa higher benefit still, which the 
skilful drainage of an extensive district is fitted to 
confer upon its population. Not only is this drain- 
age equivalent, as above stated, to a change of cli- 
mate in reference to the growth and ripening of 
plants, but it is also in reference to the general 
health of the people, and to the number and kind 
of the diseases to which they are observed to be 
exposed. f : 

“I may quote, in illustration of this fact, the in- 
teresting observations of Dr. Wilson, on the com- 

arative state of health of the laboring population 
in the District of Kelso during the last two periods 
of ten years. In his'excellent paper on this subject 
in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, (vol. xii., 
p. 317,) he has shown that fever and ague, which 
formed nearly one-half of all the diseases of the 
population during the former ten years, have al- 
most wholly disappeared during the latter ten, in 
consequence of the general extension of an efficient 
drainage throughout the country; while at the same 
time, the fatality of disease, or the comparative 
number of deaths from every hundred cases of sert- 
ous ailment, has diminished in proportion of 4.6 to 
2.59. Such beneficial results, though not immedi- 
ately sought for by the practical farmer, yet are 
the inevitable consequence of his successful exer- 
tions. Apart, therefore, from mere considerations 
of peciniary profit, adesire to promote the gener- 
al comfort and happiness of the entire inhabitants 
of a district, may fairly influence the possessors of 
land to promote this method of ameliorating the 
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soil; while the whole people, on the other hand, 
of whatever class, ought gratefully to acknowledge 
the value of those improvements which at once 
render our homes more salubrious and our fields 
more fruitful.’’ 

Winter Provera. 

We renew our advice to plough all stiff clay soils 
intended for spring culture, every occasion through- 
out the winter, but do not plough when the ground 
is wet. 

It is opportune here to state, that if such soils 
need liming, a better time cannot be for applying 
lime or mar! as a top-dressing after the pleughing 
shall have been completed, to be harrowed in in 
the spring. 

Surrace Drains. 

Attend to the surface drains in your grain fields; 
have all impediments to the free passage of the 
water removed. 

Mitcu Cows. 

These animals should be cleaned twice a day, 
morning and night, be regularly fed three times a 
day with a mixture of cut hay, fodder or straw, 
and some succulent food, either in the shape of 
meal, bran, corn and cob-meal, or roots of some 
kind; they should be watered thrice a day, be bed- 
ded at night—in the stable or under a comfortable 
dry shed, and receive an ounce or two of salt, or 
an equal quantity of salt, ashes, and oyster-shell 
lime twice a week. f 

In-Car Cows axp Heirers. 
In-calf cows which have gone dry, should be 





protected by good shelter from the weather, re- 
ceive three feeds a day of good hay, until within 


three weeks of their time of calving, when in ad-| 


dition to their long feed, they should receive suc- 
eulent messes ,the same as milch cows. ‘The in- 
calf heifers should receive similar treatment. Both 
should have aceess to a yard for exercise; would 
be the better of being curried and brushed down 
twice a day, and should, twice a week, receive the 
allowance of salt, or salt, ashes, and oyster-shell 
lime mixture recommended for milch cows. 
Workine Animas 

Of all kinds must be attended to as recommended 
last month. 

Broop Mares. 

Let these be attended to as advised im our last 
month’s journal. 

Coxts anp Youne Carttte. 

If you desire your young animals to grow and 
have fully developed frames you must feed them 
well, Without attempting to fatten them, you 
must keep them at all times in good condition, and 
give them food in such quantities and kinds as will 
secure their full growth and the perfection of their 
bones, muscles, tendons, &c. Two moderate feeds 
daily of oats, with the usual quantity of hay or 
fodder, will ensure these results. Don’t omit to 
have them cleaned daily with the curry-comb, and 
brushed or rubbed down. 

Fencing. 

Don’t omit to secure a good supply of fencing, 
eut and hauled into your barn yard, and occupy 
your men in fashioning them into posts and rails 
upon all proper occasions. 

Sugep. 
Treat these as we advised in November. 
How To Feep Grain. 

All grain fed to stock should be either ground or 
chopt. In feeding it, it should always be mixed 
with cut hay or straw, and be moistened. 


” 


! 
| 
| 





Corn Coss. 

These, if crushed, or crushed and ground into 
meal, make a food two-fifths as nourishing as the 
grain of corn. This has been proved to be the 
case, and as they are thus valuable, no corn-planter 
should sell them with his corn, but carefully pre 
serve them for cattle food. ’ 
Corn-SHe.ters, Straw-Cutters, anp Corn anp 

Cos-Crusuers. 

Every farm and plantation should be provided 
with these economical implements. Each of them 
would more than save their own cost in preparing 
the food of twenty head of stock in a single 
year. 

Gates. 

Let us advise you again to substitute gates to 
every field now entered by bars. If you have 
gates already, see that they are all kept in good 
order, and that their hinges are at all times ina 
condition to perform their proper offices. 

Breepinc Sows anv Store Pics. 

Take care of these as we advised last month. 

Pouttry anp Pouttry Dune. 

Keep your poultry houses clean, spread earth 
over the floor once a week, sprinkle plaster over 
that as often, and once a week clean out the hen 
house of the dung, put it away in barrels, and cover 
it with mould, and every five barrels you may thus 
gather will manure an acre of corn for you next 
spring. 

To promote the laying of your hens, feed them 
well with grain, and twice a week give them mess- 
es of fresh meat or fish throughout winter; keep at 
all times accessible to your poultry, under cover, 
old mortar, or lime, and ashes, 

O1tine or Macuinery. 

At this season of the year use none but the best 
winter-pressed sperm oil to oil your machinery. 
The cheap oils are always full of gum, which is de- 
structive to machinery, causing it to wear out 
with almost railroad speed. 

Fairy Sieicnus. 

If these vehicles of pleasure have not already 
been furbished up, and made to look almost as 
good as new, see that they are repaired and paint- 
ed forthwith, as we hold it to be the duty of the 
husband and father, to keep them so that when 
used by his wife and daughters, they may feel a 
becoming pride’in their style, as welt as enjoy the 
delights of a sleigh ride. Such attention is due to 
the ladies, while it speaks volumes in praise of the 
head of the family. ~ 

Wacons—Carts—T 001.s—I Mi LEMENTS. 

By keeping these under cover, they will last as 
long again. Before putting them away for the 
winter, they should be overhauled, repuired, and 
painted. Thus’ carefully kept and managed, their 
usefulness may be prolonged for years, and thus 
money be saved In buying, always buy the best, 
for in the long run they will prove to be the cheap- 
est. ' 

Mart. 

If you purpose marling a field next spring, have 
your marl! hauled out this winter, and so distribute 
the piles as to faciltate spreading next spring, and 
that the marl may receive tic full benefit of the 
winter’s freezing and thawing. 

Compost MaTeria.s. 

Attend to the advice which we gave last month, 
in regard to the collection of rough materials, and 
the forming of compost heaps. All who have use 
guano, and observed its beneficial action, esteem it 
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cheaper to buy that manure, than to form compost 
heaps. True, it is so; but as guano cannot be pro- 
cured by but comparatively few farmers and plant- 
ers, it should be the duty, as it certainly is the in- 
terest, of those by whom a supply of guano cannot 
be obtained, to economise and convert every thing 
on their estates into manure that is susceptible of 
it; and without entering into a detail of the various 
substances convertible into manure, we will say, 
in the general, that everything that once had life 
partakes of that character. The land must be fed, 
or its productive capacity will be depreciated, and 
those who cannot buy foreign fertilizers, will con- 
sult their interest by zealously entering into the 
manufacture of home-made manure. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

Camelias will soon be in their greatest beauty; 
continue to give them every attention; keep the fo- 
liage clean and syringe about twice a week over 
the plants. By filliag the house with steam is an 
exccilent remedy against the red spider, which the 
Camelias are so attacked with, but dispense with 





it when the weather is very cold, as it leaves the | 
house in a much lower temperature. If the house | 
isheated by the common flues, make it tolerably | 
hot, so as to raise steam by throwing water on | 
them, this will eradicate the spider sooner than | 
any other method I have ever tried, as it causes a| 
dampness under the foliage where syringing cannot 
be done, and continues longer on the plants, which | 
in a short time may totally destroy them. Inarch- | 
ing may be done this or next month, and seedlings | 
potted if they be large enough. 
_ Azaleas will require to be carefully watered, but 
they like moisture over the foliage. 

ricas, Espacris, Diasmas and all Cape plants, 
will require attention; shorten the shoots to make 
them bushy and grow strong; propagate from cut- 
lings such as are ready, by taking off the young 
shoots, and covering with a bell glass in a mixture 
of peat and sand; keep them in a regular heat and 
be careful that they have not too much moisture, 
which is dangerous to them. 
_ Fuchias should now be repotted and encouraged 
in growth; they should be shifted as they grow, if 
fine specimens are expected, and occasionally give 
liquid guano water. Pelargoniums that are in small 
pots romove to larger ones, and those growing tall 
should be shortened to make them throw out side 
shoots; keep them as low as possible, as they thus 
make prettier plants and are much handsomer when 
in flower. Gloxinias and .Achemenes—Repot a few 
foran early bloom, and do not over water them 
till they begin to grow; they might have a little 
bottom heat to start the growth, without this they 
ave sometimes dormant a Jong time. 

All Greenhouse plants will require to be kept 
clean, and occasionally the soil stirred up, and all 
mess and decayed foliage cleaned off; by turning 
the plants round on the stage, if they are inclined 
one way, is a great benefit to them in their appear- 
ance. Head all plants down if they are unsightly, 
for which this is the proper time, and by another 
season they will ‘be fine bushy plants. Sow seeds 
of such plants as are wanted for early flowering, 
in pots or boxes, and repot those that need it.— 
Plants in old frames, as Carnations, Heartsease, &c. 
will need attention; keep them clean, and give 





Plenty of air every fine day; be careful in your 


watering, for more injury is done by too much wa- 
ter, than too little, especially when plants are not 
in a growing state. 


METHODS OF DESTROYING GARLIC. 
Henperson, P. O., N. C., Nov. 25, 1853. 

Dear Sir:—Will you give me some advice how 
to get rid of wild onions. I find a great many have 
come up in my wheat since it has been sown, and 
also on some Jand that I should have sown but for 
them. Any information how to destroy them will 
be thankfully received. I have looked over all the 
numbers I have of your valuable paper, but find 
nothing said about them.’ Very respectfully, 

Geo. J. Reaves. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

So far as our correspondent’s present crop of | 
wheat is concerned, there is no remedy; the gar- 
lic will grow on in despite of any thing that could 
bedone. But if he desires to destroy this pest, his 
se will he to winter-plough any grounds he may 

ave intested with it, about 3 inches in depth, that 
being the depth to which the bulb of the garlic de- 
scends. By this process the roots will be turned 
up and exposed to the frost, the effects of which 
will be to destroy the vegetative power of all the 
bulbs that may be thus exposed. Some there will 
be that will be sufficiently covered by the earth to 
save them from destruction. To destroy such, the 
land must be ploughed deep the ensuing spring, 
and put in corn, which must be cleanly cultivated, 
so as to destroy every garlic plant as it may make 
its appearance. No field infested with garlic 
should ever be sown in small grain, as such crops: 
favor its growth and seeding. 


New Guano Islands.—The New York Herald 
says that several vessels cleared some time ago 
from that port for Brazil and a market, have re- 
cently returned with cargoes of guano, obtained 
from some recently discovered islands in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea. The lucky adventurers are said to 
have secured fortunes. 

Some enterprising merchants of Baltimore have, 
it is stated, recently discovered islands where this 
valuable fertilizer 1s deposited in large quantities. 
A full description of the islands, which are not 
within the jurisdicsion of any government, will 
shortly be published. ' 

[We give the above as we received it, without 
vouching four its correctness.—Ed.] 


For the American Farmer. 
JOTTINGS AMONG THE GARDENS. 


Some sapient economists object to gardens on the 
score of expense, and say it is cheaper to buy their 
fruits and vegetables This may be true. ‘‘The 
pleasure of gardening,”’ as an elegant author re- 
marks, ‘‘depends not upon economic considera- 
tions. The fascination is the'very art of cultiva- 
ting, in the very growing of your own fruits and 
flowers. Thousands there are who are doomed by 
dire necessity never to have a garden of their own, 
but those who can, and yet have not, for the sake 
of cheapness, ought to be banished to some desert 
wilderness, where the green earth and nature’s 
flowers may not waste its sweetness upon them.” 

This is said to be an age of progress, and we ob- 
serve it in gardening as well as in other industrial 
pursuits. If he is to be reckoned a benefactor of 
his race, who makes two ears of corn grow where 
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only one grew before, not Jess so is he who gives 
the turn, or leads the fashion in horticulture. 

Baltimore in its corporate capacity has done but 
little in this respect. The want of public walks 
and pleasure -grounds, is a reproach to the taste 
and refinement of an enterprising and intelligent 
people. There are, however, a few amongst us, 
men of wealth, who have of late contributed large- 
ly by their taste and liberality, to awaken an inter- 
est in gardening—the purest of all human enjoy- 
ments. 

Prominent among the improvers of our neigh- 
borhood, stands the honored name of Mrs. Ridge- 
Jey, of Hampton. This lady, I am told, is an 
accomplished florist, and enters with zeal and taste 
on the culture of the flowery treasures of her ex- 
tensive gardens. Many elegant improvements were 
lately made to the garden at Hampton, and as these 
desultory jottings are designed to be practical, I will 
briefly notice for the present the new Vinery, and 
the mode of growing the grape vine, as practiced 
by Mrs. Ridgeley’s very eflicient gardener, James 
Golbraithe. 

In growing the grape vine under glass, the pri- 
mary and most important requisite, is to prepare 
an ample border on which to plant the vines. This 
Mr. Golbraithe recommends to be done in the fol- 
Jowing manner: If the bottom of the border is 
composed of a tenacious soil, disposed to hold wa- 
ter, thorough drainage is necessary, as dampness 
destroys the roots of the vine. Do this by first lay- 
ing a bed of rough stencs over the entire bottom of 
the space marked out for the border; then a layer 
of smaller stones, broken bricks, or rough gravel, 
and over this a layer of straw or litter, to prevent 
the soil from filling up the interstices of the stones. 


the writer of this saw them. The extraordinary 
strength and vigor of the vines, and the rich Juxy- 
riant foliage, showed that they had been well at. 
tended to, and will doubtless bear abundant crops 
of fruit, under the core of so skilful a gardener. 
There has also been erected a new propagating 
house, 50 feet by 12, divided into two apartments, 
by a walk in the centre, heated by hot water, on 
the tank system. This house is certainly one of 
the most perfect in its construction, for, the uses 
and purposes designed, that 1 have seen. -The 
whole place is copiously supplied with water, con- 
ducted from a spring by over two thousand feet of 
lead pipe, to a reservoir at the mansion, from 
whence it radiates to different sections of the gar- 
den, where hydrants are placed, and by a hese the 
entire garden can be watered at pleasure. Last 
summer, when all other places in the neighborhood 
were dry and barren, the flower garden at Hampton 
presented a gorgeous array of bloom. The Petu- 
nias, Verbenas, Geraniums, and other summer 
flowering plants, looked as though they lacked no 
moisture there. J.C. 


> 

[We hope our correspondent will continue his 
jottings.—Ep.}] 

FARMING IN ACCOMAC CO., VA. 
Accomac, Va., Nov. 19th, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farimer— 

I wish to make a few inquiries on some subjects 
in farming, which I will thank you to answer. 
Next year 1 intend fourthing my farm, and in order 
to that, 1 am now fallowing for my oat crop, as [ 
should be unable to do it in time for seeding in 
spring. It is oat stubble; I am compelled to do 
| so to get my rotation right. 1. What I wish to en- 





Cut'a quantity of sod from a rich, loamy old pas- | quire is, alter lying fallowed all winter, will har- 
ture field, and to every two loads or pats of sod add ; rowing be a sufficient cover for oats and guano on 
one of well rotted stable manure, and one load of | this land? Or had both best be plowed in? Some 
leaf mould from the woods, mixed with charcoal | of the plowed ground isso turfy that I shall have 
dust, to every six parts of sod and manure; cover | to harrow it before seeding. Should it be harrow- 
the whole mass with about ten inches of charcoal | ed lengthwise or crosswise the furrow? What is 
dust, to prevent the ammonia from escaping when|the best kind of barrow for covering wheat or 





fermentation takes place; let it lay in this state un- 
til it becomes quite cool, and fermentation has 
ceased; turn it over two or three times during the 
winter, and at the last turning add two to three 
tons of ground bones toa border—say 50 feet long, 
15 feet broad, and 3} feet deep. If the bones are 
added before the mass ceases to ferment, they 
will be reduced toa white powder, and rendered 
of no value to the roots of the vines. 

Select good, strong, two year old vines, and 
plant them about the first week in April, if the 
border isdry. When they begin to crow, keep the 
house up to a temperature of 55° to 600, and damp 
hy a free use of the syringe two or three times a 
day. ‘This will moisten the bark on the young 
vines, and permit the juice to flow freely. In the 
month of June cover the glass of the lower sash 
lightly with white-wash, to prevent the rays of the 
sun from burning the foliage, and in July syringe 
thoroughly the entire inside of the house, at 8 0’- 
clock in the morning, and at 11 and 2 o’clock, but 
the foliage should be dry in the evening, particu- 
larly if the vines are bearing fruit; lower all the 
sashes, so as to give a free circulation of air to the 
house, about 6 o’clock in the morning, and close 
about the same time in the evening. 

The varieties cultivated at Hampton are the 
Black Hamburg, and Chasselas Muscat of Alexan- 
dria ,aud had only been planted sixteen months when 


oats? 

| 2. I havea large wooden tooth harrow, a square 
| iron tooth harrow, and a sharp sword tooth har- 
row. Which do you consider best for sod, and 
which for covering seed, and which for harrowing 
wheat in spring? Should clover seed (on oats) be 
| harrowed and rolled, or simply rolled in? Should 
corn land—and oat land too—flushed deeply this 
fall, be plowed in spring deeply or shallow? or 
would good workings with the harrow and culti- 
vator be sufficient preparation after lying all win- 
ter? 

3. Should guano be applied to corn at the time 
of planting, or at the second or third working? In 
corn land flushed this fall, do you think the culti- 
vator sufficient for working the corn, or should it 
be plowed ? ° , 

4. On fallow land for wheat, will ‘the cultivator 
put in guano deep enough? 

5. What is the best treatment of a clover lay 
after plowing?—to roll before ,seeding, harrow 
before seeding, or seed on t'« turrow ridges, and 
harrow and roll? Or should wheat be rolled at 
all in the fall ? . 

6. Some—and good farmers too—insist that 
wheat should not be rolled in the fall, but remain 
in the rough state, and be rolled in spring. 

7. My rotation will be corn, oats, clover, and 





wheat. Do you consider oats or barley best in 
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such a rotation? Mr. Bryan Jackson advised me 
that clover will succeed best on barley, and that 
it was also more profitable than oats. 

8. [ think of liming on clover the fall and win- 
ter before fallowing for wheat. Do you think its 
action at that distance of time will be prejudigial 
to the action of guano applied to the wheat? 

9. 1 shall guano my'wheat on clover lay for 
several years, till I get my land into a condition 
to do without guano. When should the guano be 
applied—wnhen fallowing deeply, or put in shallow 
with the wheat, to be cavered perhaps with the 
harrow only? In the latter case, would it not be 
a better plan to apply half the guano at seeding, 
and top-dress with the other half early in spring? 

10. When and how is bone dust most advanta- 
geously used ? 


Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


1. It would be best to plow the guano in; but 
from the turfy description given of the condition of 
the ploughed land, we think that by mixing a peck 
of plaster with every hundred pounds of the 
guano to be applied, it may be safe practice to 
harrow the guano and plaster in with the seed oats. | 
We would first harrow lengthwise the furrows, | 
then crosswise, and finish by rolling with a heavy | 
roller. 

2. We should prefer the sqaare iron tooth har- 
row for putting in either wheat or oats, unless the 
land was very full of sods, in which latter case we 
should prefer the sword-tooth harrow. For har- 
rowing wheat in spring, the lighter the harrow the 
better. 

In seeding clover to oats the roller will be suffi- 
cient, and we prefer letting the oats get up some | 
two or three inches high before sowing the clover 
seed. If this latter course be pursued, the rolling 
process may be delayed until the Clover seed be 
sown, and thus one rolling will be saved. 

Land ploughed this winter, deeply, will not 





“need deep ploughing next spring; we think it would 
be best, under the circumstances of the case, that | 


the guano should be ploughed in, say four inches 
deep, the ground then to be harrowed and rolled. 

3. We prefer the cultivator to the plow in the 
cultivation of corn; the hilling of corn we hold to 
be unnecessary, if not pernicious. 

4. We should always prefer to bury guano with 
the plow instead of the cultivator. In cases of ne- 
cessity the cultivator may be used for that pur- 
pose. In clay soils it is not necessary to bury 
guano as deep as in light ones, as the former, by its 
adhesive nature, if not by its chetaical affinities, 
possesses the power of retaining and preventing 
the escape of the ammoniacal gases. Soils highly 
charged with vegetable remains would, we should 
think, possess, in a more limited degree, the 
power of affinity. We should think that the am- 
monia, as formed and evolved, would seize upon 
the organic matter, act as a persuader, if we may 
use the term, of its decomposition, and thus be re- 
tained in the soil; and thus would its exhalation or 
escape be so far interfered with as to allow the 
plants time to appropriate it to themselves, and 
thus husband iis nutrition for the purposes of their 
growth, elaboration and fructification. 

5. After ploughing in a clover lay, we prefer to 
roll before harrowing. 

6. It isa mooted question, whether it be best to 
roll wheat in the fall or in the spring, and we ap- 
prehend that it will be a long series of years before 








the question will be settied, if it ever shall be; but 
if time were allowed us, we would rol! both in fall 
and spring; nay, we would roll in the fall, and har- 
row and roll in the spring, as soon as. by the ab- 
sence of frost from the earth, a team, without 
danger of poaching, could be used upon it. The 
leaving of clods in a wheat field through the win- 
ter, for protection to the plants, is a policy which 
never found favor in our eyes; every crop, we be- 
lieve, derives benefit from the thorough pulveriza- 
tion of the soil. 

7. In loamy soils, harley would prove more profi- 
table than oats, provided the soils were naturally 
in good heart, or fertilized by nutritive manures. 

8. We should not apprehend that lime, thus ap- 
plied, would materially affect the action of the 
guano. 

9. Inclay lands we think four inches deep en- 
ough for guano; in light lands, we would plow it 
in as deep as the plow could be driven. Top- 
dressing with guano, except in extreme cases ol 
necessity, we never would resort to. 

10. Bone dust acts most efficiently on loams and 
light lands—on stiff clays, it is said not to act with 
equal promptness or efficacy. Unless it be dis- 
solved with sulphuric acif, or some other strong 
acid, and mixed with ashes or mould to dry it, it 
should be mixed with five times its volume of 
ashes, permitted to remain in pie two or three 
weeks, be then shoveled over and sown broadcast 
and harrowed in: or it may be strewn along the 
drill, if the drill culture be the one adopted. Bones 
should either be dissolved, as above stated, or ex- 
cited into an incipient state of decomposition, in 
the way indicated above, before being applied. 
They should never be ploughed in. In the spring 
is the best time for using bones, though they may 
be applied at any time with advantage. 


A MOST VALUABLE GRASS. 
Cotumsus, Geo., Nov. 25th, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Furmer— 

Dear Sir:—I have just read a letter of Mr. 
Daniel Zollickoffer’s, published in the November 
number of your truly interesting und valuable 
work, ‘The American Farmer,’’ upon the subject 
of ‘Meadow Oat Grass.’’? I am very anxious to 
tell him that | have a winter grass which, if he 
could see, would so satisfy him as that he 
would never think of meadow oat grass again. 
I have now a field of 100 acres (as level as 
a floor) in my grass, from 8 to 10 inches high, 
the seeds of which were sown late in Septem- 
ber: last, and which more than 100 head of 
cattle, with horses, mules, sheep and hogs can- 
not keep down from this time to June next. 
What think you of that? This grass will keep 
them ali fat throughout the winter and spring, 
thereby saving corn and fodder for work’stime. It 
makes the milch cows give the greatest abundance 
of the richest milk, rich cream, and the sweetest 
and yellowest butter. It enables a man to have 
fat beef, mutton, kid, pork, turkey and chicken for 
his table, and will then, (the stock being removed ) 
go to seed, and yield from 4 to 6 tons of of nutri- 
tious hay per acre. This grass no freeze, how- 
ever severe, ever hurts; no insect troubles it; no 
overflow of water retards it; no ordinary drought 
affects it. This grass reproduces itself, through 
its. seeds, on the same ground (without re-sowing) 
for ages, enriching a field, besides grazing the 
stock and yielding its hay. It does not spread, but 
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is easily gotten rid of by ploughing under; and 
above all, this grass, with our great Southern pea 
to follow it, (which it does exactly,) gives to Plant- 
ers the cheapest, the earliest, the simplest, and 
the most paying plan to restore worn-out fields, 
and re-fertilize those not yet exhausted, which the 
ingenuity of man can devise. These two will re- 
store the most worn and exhausted field, and richly 
pay-us all the time they take to do it. Can guano 
do this? Can any compost, or mineral? This 
grass, on very rich ground, will grow 4 feet high, 
and I am in the bounds of truth when I say, it will 
produce over 100 bushels of seed from an acre. 
The seeds of this grass are larger than the seeds of 
any known species, being nearly as large as grains 
of wheat. This grass is equally as nutritious as 
barley, and stock of every kind, together with 
every species of domestic fowl, are as fond of it as 
they are of that. For sheep it has no equal. For 
making hay no grass can compare with it. In fine, 1 
say without the least reservation, that the Cera- 
tochloa Breviaristata (which is the Botanical name 


number of cattle that he fattened. If, however, 
the proportion of cattle to sheep is kept up that 
was observed ‘when | left Scotland, the number 
would be about 35. Hissales, therefore, would be 
as follows: 








507 Lambs at $5.75, $2,915 25 
290 fleeces of wool at $2, 580 00 
Produce of 290 Ewes for one year $3,495 25 
35 two year old cattle at $85, 2,975 00 

Produce of Cattle and Sheep for one 
year, $6,470 25 


The above is not an isolated instance of extreme 
fecundity of sheep, but one that may be considered 
a fair representation of what occurs in every flock 
of Bakewell’s ewes, that is judiciously managed. 
The same result might be obtained in this country 
with the same breed, and with the exercise of the 
same management and care. 

The early fitness of the cattle for the shambles 
is the effect of good keeping, joined with a strong 





of my grass) is without a rival in our climate and 
soil. The seeds of this grass [ propose to sell the 
coming year, and have so advertised, at $5 per 
peck, (which is plenty for a person to begin with,) 
tosuch as will eins to send me their names and 
office (post paid) to Columbus, Georgia. With 
great respect I remain your obedient servant, 
B. V. lverson. 


Fecunpity oF THE SHEEP or ScoTLaNnD—PRICE OF 
Sueep anp Woot—Mobpe or Feepinc—Rearinc 
or Catves, AND HOW Fep—Prices or Cattle 
AND SHEEP, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN Monr- 
comery Co., Mo.—Dirrerence or Prorit, &c. 
Extract from a letter I received a few weeks 

ago froma Mr, Meikle, a farmer in one of the 

Border Counties of Scotland: 

**] had 290 ewes, and from these 507 lambs. 
310 of the top lambs were sold at D. Boswell’s fair, 
and the second ones at Melrose a month afiter- 
wards. Our average number of twins from 100 
ewes is from 70 to 75 pairs. As to the wool, a 
hogg’s (that is a yearling sheep) fleece weighs 
from 6 to8 Ibs., and the ewes rather lighter. Prices 
this year are, fur hogg’s wool Is. 6d., and for ewes 
ls. 4d. per Ib. 

‘‘With respect to cattle, it is of great importance 
to have a proper breed. Ours 1s the short horn; 
calves get milk three or four months; and, after 
they are a month old, we add a little hay, cut tur- 
nips, or oil cake, which they very soon learn to 
eat; of course we put them on grass so soon as it is 
ready. Itis very necessary to keep them always 
advancing in condition. The first winter we give 
them turnips and straw, or hay; graze them well 
the following summer, and next winter feed them 
offon turnip. We have different kinds of turnips; 
the firsttwo months we give them globe or com- 
mon turnip: next two months, yellow or green top; 
and then finish off with Swedish, along with a lit- 
tle oil cake or bruised corn, (grain.) Many have 
this year realized from £18 to £20 ($90 to $100) 
a head for two year olds; but prices this year have 
been unusually high. Our average price for two 
year olds is from £14 to £16 a head, that is from 
$70 to 980.” 

Mr. Meikle does not mention the price at which 
he sold his lambs; but I see it stated in a news- 

paper; that he obtained for them.£1 4s. a head, 


tendency in the breed (Durham) to early matu- 
| rity. 

I may, as a contrast to these sales, give the sums 
| that a farmer in Montgomery would realize for the 
same quantity of stock of the same ages, but of the 
breed now existing in that County: 

From 290 Ewes, 27 Lambs might be 
raised, which, at $3.a head, would 





amount to $810 00 

290 Fleeces of Wool, at $1.6214, 471 25 
35 two year old Cattle, at $25, 875 00 
$2,156 25 

Amount of Mr. Meikle’s sales, 6,470 25 
Difference, $4,314 00 


The difference of actual profit would not be far 
short of that amount, for the expense of keeping 
the sheep through the winter is about the same in 
both countries; and as to the expenditure upon the ¢ 


incurred upon the cattle of this country. The 
former, from the time they are calved to the time 
they are sold to the Butcher, which embraces a 
period of two years, do not consume more than an 
acre and a quarter of turnips each, while the latter 
would, fur the same period, to be worth $25 a head 
at the termination of it, require an acre of corn, 
estimating the produce at 35 bushels. 

The contrast cannot be ascribed to a difference 
in the price of meat, for that is nearly the same in 
both places, nor can it be imputed to the soil of 
Scotland being better, nor the climate more pro- 
pitious for raising and fattening stock, for in none 
of these respects is Montgomery County inferior to 
that country. It must be chiefly owing to a want 
of a proper breed, which Mr. Meikle says it is of 
great importance to possess, and in so far as the 
cattle: are concerned, to a want of turnips, a root 
whith Mr. Chas. B. Calvert has clearly demonstrat- 
ed can he cultivated as successfully in Maryland as 
in Great Britain. J. Be. 


Grorcetown, Nov. 12, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir:—The above extract was handed to me 
by a friend, and it clearly shows the importance 
of good breed and care of stock. If you think it 
worthy of a place in your useful paper it is at your 





which is equal to $5.75; neither does he state the 





service. Joun H. Kine. 


cattle in Scotland, it is not much more than that ° - 
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CULTIVATION OF THE CHESNUT AND THE 
LOCUST. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Desiring 16, put a piece of waste land in chesnut, 
and not being able to learn from any of my friends 
how to do so, and knowing you to be an instructor 
in all matters connected with the improvement of 
land, 1 am compelied to trouble you for the de- 
sired information. And you will oblige me very 
much by informing me how to proceed to get the 
ground properly set in chestnut. 

1. Whether to put them in the ground this sea- 
son, or not till spring; and if not till spring, how to 
keep the worms out of them-till that time. Whether 
to break the ground and harrow the nuts in as we 
do wheat, or make ahote and cover the nut with 
earth, or drop them on the ground and cover with 
pine shatters, leaves, &c., and how deep to be cov- 
ered. Or would it do as well (as it would suit my 
arrangements) to put them ina nursery, as peaches, 
till them, &e., and afterwards transplant, and how 
treated in nursery, when planted, and when trans- 
planted, and how thick. ; 

Iam a young hand at farming, and have much 
to ledrn, but am studying the ‘*Farmer,”’ and bope 
in time to graduate. I have recently purchased a 
farm of 450 acres, one-fifth salt marsh, but about 
thirty acres in wood, and that young pines. The 
Jand is naturally good, and has produced well, but 
is now worn out, not making more than 8 or 10 
bushels of corn to the acre. The soil is stiff and 
somewhat gravelly. I want to get some of the 
waste land in chesnut and locust. 

2. I am now liming at the rate of 30 bushels to 
the acre on fallow laud. I propose putting fifty 
acre§ of the limed land in guano in the spring, and 
plant corn, and sow clover at the last harrowing; 
my object being to get the land set in clover, and 
clover appears to stand better with us put in corn 
than when put in with wheat or oats in the spring. 
I fourth my land, and should have put fifty acres in 
wheat this season, but could get no guano. AmI- 
wrong in putting the guano on the limed Jand, for I 
have my doubts about it? Salt is recommended 
on land with lime, but we have an idea here that 
our proximity to the bay and ocean does away with 
the necessity of putting salt on the land; besides we 
use a great deal! of ‘salt hay and sea ore for litter 
and bedding about our cattle yards: My farm is 
hot exceeding one mile from the bay shore, and 
three from the ocean, with nothing but salt marsh 
intervening. D.H 

Lewes, Del. 

Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

1. We think the most economical plan that our 
correspondent could adopt would be, to run fur- 
rows through his Jand he desires to put in chesnut, 
about two inches deep, ten feet apart, then drop 
the chesnuts about six inches apart in the rows, 
cover, run the roller over the furrows, and cover 
the land with pine shatters. ‘The sooner the ches- 
nuts are planted the cetter. 

There is no plan of preventing the nuts from 
being destroyed by the worms that we are aware 
of, nor to prevent squirrels: from eating them. 
Thick planting, however, may prove a security 
against the ravages of both worms and squirrels. 
Should they come up too thick, the remedy is 
thinning out, the trees should stand 10 or 12 feet 
apart. Where there may be failures and bald spots, 


these can be supplied by plants where they stand 
too thick, - p ’ 


t 





The chesnut plants may be grown in a nursery 


| as peaches, apples and pears are, but the cost and 


trouble of transplanting will be saved by planting 
the nuts at once where the trees are intended to 
ultimately stand. If planted in a” nursery, we 
would make the rows 4 feet apart, 2 inches deep, 
and plant the nuts 6 inches apart, to provide against 
destruction by worms; &c. 

The Locust seed we would sow in a nursery, 
or in a part of the garden. Next spring early 
manure the bed, then spade it ‘up deep, rake, lay 
off drills 4 feet apart, 1 inch deep, then drop the 
seeds thinly through the rows, cover with the rake, 
and pat down with the back of a shovel or spade, 
oe the bed with pine shatters 2 inches in 

epth. 

Preparation of the Locust Seed.—Previous to drill- 
ing in the seed, they should be soaked in hot water 
near the boiling point. Put the seed into an earth- 
en or other vessel, pour the hot water over them, 
and Jet them remain 24 hours, then decant the 
water, and select such seeds for drilling as may be 
swollen; then submit the residue of the seed to a 
soak in hot water as before, and drill only such as 
may be swelled by the soak. Mix the seed with 
ashes, so as to separate them, and drill them thinly 
in the drills, and treat them as before stated. 

When the plants are a year old they may be set 
out where they are intended to stand, in rows 10 
feet apart each way. ; 

The locust, when a few years old, is subject to 
be injured, and sometimes destroyed, by the borer. 
The depredations of this insect could be materially 
prevented, we believe, if pains were taken to paint 
the stems of the trees from the ground upwards to 
the limbs in spring and midsummer, with a mixture 
made in the propurtion of 1 gallon soft soap, 1 Ib. 
flour of sulphur, 1 quart salt, and 1 lb. Scotch 
snuff. 

2. Wedo not think that the lime applied last fall 
can possibly materially affect the action of the 
guano in the gravelly clay soil of our correspondent, 
provided he mixes with each 100 Ibs. of his guano, 
1 peck of plaster, and ploughs in the mixture. 

If his lime was not slaked with salt brine, we 
would advise that his field be broadcast with two 
bushels of salt per acre, and that he broadcast over 
it at the time of planting his corn one bushel of 
plaster per acre. If our correspondent’s land: is 
within the range of the spray of the bay and ocean, 
he may dispense with the application of salt, as in 
that case it will receive a supply through the me- 
dium of the winds—so, also, he has 2 resource in the 
salt hay and sea-ore, which he uses as litter, which 


| is additional reason why he may dispense with the 


use of salt. 

We have seen excellent stands of clover 
where the seed was sown at the last working of the 
corn crop, the latter, however, had been cultivated 
flat with the cultivator. 





Orecon Pea.—Did you ever see'any of the Or- 
egon Peas? They sell readily with me at $80 per 
bushel. I enclose yon a few; if you wish it, 1 can 
send you the manner of cultivating, &c. - 


- Note by the Editor of the American ‘Farmer. 


We are unacquainted with the Oregon Pea 
spoken of by our correspondent, and should be 


pleased if he would favor us with a communica- 


tion descriptive of its qualities, mode of culture, 
and yield per acre. 
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” ‘THE NEW YEAR.—We embrace the occasion | 


of the commencement of a new year, to tender to 


our friends and patrons generally, not only the usu- | 


al compliments of the season, but our sincere and 


heartfelt thanks for the many kindnesses we have | 


received at their hands during the past year. In 
takipg a retrospective view of our course, we feel 
that we have been actuated continually by a desire 
to benefit our fellow men, and the favors they have 
shown us, while they convince us that our efforts 
have really been serviceable to, and appreciated 
by them, encourage us to continue and strive to in- 
crease our future usefulness. Our position gives 
us ample opportunity of doing good, and promising 
to make it available for this object to the utmost of 
our ability, we call upon our friends to continue 
their interest in behalf of our journal; and thus we 
will strive together for the advancement of the 
cause of Agriculture, which now bids fair to as- 
sume in a few years, its proper position in the esti- 
mation of the American public—that of the most 
important and honorable among the several profes- 
sions or avocations of mankind. 


We have prepared a statement of the accounts of 
those in arrears for the ‘*Furmer,” for more than 
one year, which will be forwarded during the pres- 
ent month to those who may not remit their dues 
by the 20th. Our terms are in advance, but some, 
through neglect, permit their subscriptions to re- 
main unpaid for several years—it is a small matter 
to each subscriber, but the aggregate is of much 
importance to us. 


Improved Hay and Straw Cutter.—We refer the 
reader to the description given in the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Sinclair & Co. of an improve- 


ment in their Cutting Boxes. We have seen it in 
operation, and cannot doubt its being preferred to 
any other now in use. The testimony of friend 
Stabler in its behalf, would be sufficient to induce 
us to purchase this pattern were we to require one. 
did not our own judgment prompt ustoit. It isso 
fully described by the manufacturers, that it is not 


4 | the inventor and manufacturer of the Reaper well 


known by his name, after an absence of more than 
twelve months in Europe, has returned to his home 
in this city, better satisfied thanever, after all 
he has witnessed and learnt abroad, that the far. 
mers of America need go no farther, than this 
goodly city, for the best’ Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chine. Our prejudices may, perhaps, sway our 
judgment, and our long acquaintance with the 
sterling worth of the man may probably bias us 
in his favor—but really we cannot, after all that 
we have seen and heard upon the subject, help 
coming to the same conclusion which our friend 
Hussey has reached. But it is a matter of great 
importance to the farmers of this country, and we 
| will with pleasure give an impertial hearing to 
those who may be able to throw any additional 
light upon the subject.’ Parties directly interested, 
| however, must do it through the medium of our ad- 
vertising pages. 





Peruvian Guano.—There is a fair supply of this 
guano on hand at present, several vessels having ar- 
rived within the last week .or two, but it is proba- 
ble that after the Ist of this month, the demand 
will be greatly on the increase, for spring use.— 
Those who can make it convenient, had better se- 
cure their supplies early. 


Mexican Guano.—By the advertisements of 
Messrs. C. R. Pearce & Son, on our advertising 
page, it will be seen that a Jarge supply of Mexi- 
can Guano is now on sale in this city. Itis be 
lieved that this Guano could be very advantage- 
ously used, particularly with tobacco, by its ad- 
mixture with Peruvian, the former being rich in 
phosphates, but deficient in ammonia, which is the 
reverse in the Jatter. This variety of guano ac- 
cidentally made its appearance in our market a- 
bout two years ago, the cargo being intended for 
the agriculturistsof England, (who have been before 
us in appreciating the value of phosphoric acid as 
a Manure.) Only five dollars per ton was offered 
for it, and it was questionable whether it would be 
admitted as guano. One of our citizens discovered 
its proportion of Phosphates by analysis, and pur- 
chased 10 tons, at $20 per long ton. Since that 
time it has been extensively used, and with such 
decided and permanerit benefit, that $40 per ton 
was paid for it during the past summer, sige ~ 
standing the remonstrances of the State Che 
(who had recommended it when offered at a | 
price); but the stock then in the market was small, 
and the further supply doubtful; in addition to 
which, the difficulty of obtaining the Peruvian, in- 
duced many who had prepared their lands for a 
crop, to purchase the Mexican, either to mix with 
the Peruvian, when any of that could be had, or 
in case of afailure to obtain that preferred kind, 
to use it by itself. Now, the supply being ample, 
and likely so to continue, if it is oflered at a rea- 
sonable price, and its use restricted to furms deficient 








necessary to say more in regard to it. We learn 
that the demand is very great for them, and must 
daily increase. . 


Tue Satrurpay Post.—Uur old favorite, the 
‘*Saturday Post,” it will be seen by the advertise- 
ment in this number, commences a new volume 
the first of this month. We can with much con- 


in phosphates, (or Bone earth,) it will benefit the ag- 
riculturists, and, by a steady demand, will proba- 
bly compensate the importers. But we wish not 
to be understood as recommending it to supply the 
place of the Peruvian, the great value of which 
consists in the amount of ammonia it possesses. — 

Messrs. Thompson & Oudesluys, also advertise 





fidence, recommend this journal to our friends who 
may wish to have a gnod family newspaper. 


the receipt of a cargo of Mexican Guano. 
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Proceepines or THe State Acricutturat So- 
ctety.—We call attention to the Proceedings of the 
Society, held in December. Although the meet- 
ing was not large, yet the spirit evinced on the oc- 
casion, gave assurance that the object for which it 
was convened by the President, has received an im- 
petus which will ensure its final success. A public 
spirited officer from one of the smallest counties in 
the state, has pledged that county to raise at least 

; others, for smaller amounts—and as each 
member of the Society present at the annual meet- 
ing for the eleetion of officers, obligated himself, 
to use his personal efforts to obtain subscriptions 

’ for the aid of the Society, (the terms on which the 
President agreed to continue in his present posi- 
tion) if that pledge is faithfully carried out, an 
amount necessary to accomplish all that is demand- 
ed at the present time, can be readily raised. 


Patent Ox Yokes.—We have been shown the 
model of an admirable Ox Yoke, which was ex- 
hibited at the Pa. State Society’s Exhibition, for 
1853, and was there awarded a premium of $5.— 
A description of it would take more space than we 
can spare, but as we are anxious to rebieve the la- 
bors of this valuable animal, whose patience is pro- 
verbial, we invite the farmers who may have the 
opportunity, not to pass it by without an examina- 
tion. The owners of the right, it will be seen by 
their advertisement, are about passing through Vir- 

_ ginia. Mr. Pim, whose recommendation is .given, 
is one of the best farmers in Pennsylvania—and 
his is only one of the many, whose certificates can 
be produced. 


Guano Agency.—We refer those wishing to pur- 
chase guano, to the advertisement of the publish- 
er of this paper, who has made such arrangements 
as will enable him to supply Guano to those of his 
friends who may entrust the purchase of it to him, 
with as much facility, and on as moderate terms, 
as the nature of the business will admit. 

Mr. B. M. Rhodes, it will be seen by his adver- 
tisement, also offers his services in the same line, 
and we have no doubt will faithfully attend to any 
business entrusted to his care. , 


Correctign.—Several errors occurred in the re- 

rts of Judzes, published last month, no doubt 
rom the illegibility of the manuscript, in most ca- 
ses, caused by the hurried manner in which they 
are frequently required to be made ont—but few 
of them, however, are of any consequence, being 
generally of such a character, as to be obvious to 
the most casual reader—but in addition to those re- 
ferred to by Dr. Humphreys, we would correct an 
error in the report of the Committee on Discre- 
tionary jPremiums, in which an award is said to 
have been made to Mr. Whitman for an ingenious 
Liming Machine. It should read ‘Boring Ma- 
thine,”’ 

In the statement of Mr. James T. Earle to the 
Committee of Agricultural Productions, p. 190, 
line 39, for ‘though there are certainly,’’ read 
“though there were certainly.”” In the certificates 
of Messrs. Anthony and Hemsley, on the second 
column of same page, for ‘:fourteen acres and one- 

‘ sixteenth of an acre,’’ read “thirteen acres, three 
- ng thirty-six perches,’’ and in the certificate of 

r. Thompson, immediately preceding th fe 

“three rods,’? read “‘three ps an 


a 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MARYLAND STAT 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 4 
_ Bactimore, December 13, 1853. 
A special meeting of the Society was held.at the 
Hall on this day, to take into consideration a 
roposition to establish an Agricultural School and 
xperimentai Farm under the auspices of the So- 
ciety. 

The President, Charles B. Calvert, Esq., having 
called the meeting to order, stated the object for 
convening the Society. After a free consultation 
among the members present, as to the feasability of 
the objects contemplated, in which the President, 
and Mr. Key, of St. Mary’s, Mr. McHenry and 
Mr. Walsh of Harford, Mr. Earle of Queen Anne’s, 
Mr. J. Merryman, Jr., and Mr. H. Carroll of Bal- 
timore county, and Mr. C. Brooks of Baltimore 
city, participated— 

Ir. Key of St. Mary’s county offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee appointed at the 
late October meeting to confer with the stockhold- 
ers in the company holding the grounds now occu- 
pied by the Society, be and they are hereby invest- 
ed with full powers on that subject, whether their 
action may result in the purchase of said ground, 
their improvement to a degree adequate for the pre- 
sent uses of the Society by the owners, or its im- 
mediate abandonment, and that whatever arrange- 
ments with the view to the permanent accommoda- 
tion of the Society and the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural School and Model Farm may be deemed 
most wise by the committee, it is fully empowered 
and requested to provide for and consummate. 

Mr. Earle then offered the following resolutions, 
which were also unanimously adopted :. » 

Resolved, That the chair appoint committees of 
two to wait upon the citizens of each ward in the 
city of Baltimore and solicit subscriptions in aid of 
the Maryland State Agricultural ore 

Resolved, That the chair be requested to call up- 
on the Vice Presidents of the Society, to procure 
subscriptions from the citizens of their respective 
counties and States, in promotion of the same ob- 
ject. 

Mr. Walsh offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That nothing in the ‘above resolutions 
shall be construed to debar any member of this So- 
ciety from using his best efforts in advancement of 
the above purpose by collecting funds or otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Key, the Secretary was direct- 
ed to prepare a heading for the subscription lists, 
which was accordingly prepared and submitted to 
the Society for its adoption, as follows : 

‘sWe, the subscribers, do agree, and bind our- 
selves, to pay the sum, or sums of money set oppo- 
site our respective names, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and establishing an ExperimentaL. Farm, 
within five miles of the city of Baltimore, to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society ; and to be used as a perma- 
nent Show Ground, for the Annual Exhibitions of 
said Society. 

“‘N. B.—One-third of the subscriptions will be 
paid in cash, and the balance at the aption of the 
subscribers, in six, twelve, and eighteen months.’’ 

On motion of the President, the officers of the 
Society present were called on to pledge their re- 
spective counties to the raising of a certain fund to 
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carry out the objects contemplated by this meeting. 
This invitation was responded to by several of the 
Vice Presidents present, one of whom pledged his 
county to raise $2000, others $1000 each, and others 
in proportion to their ratio of taxation, in compar- 
ison with those which had thus fixed the amount to 
be raised by them. 

Mr. McHenry moved that the committee on the 
subject of correspondence with the Government, 
and the members of Congress relative to the guano 
trade, be required to report progress at the next 
quarterly meeting of the Society. The motion was 
adopted. 

r. Walsh, chairman of the committee alluded 


to, stated to the Society that the committee would |’ 


be prepared to make a report at the time specified; 
that they would have reported at this meeting, but 
supposed that other more important business would 
take up the time of the Society. 

The President, on motion, was authorised to make 
such provision as he may deem necessary for the 
payment of any claims against the Society. 

A report was received from Messrs. J. H. Luck- 
ett and Ch. Brooks, the committee appointed to 
examine the accounts of the late Treasurer, Mr. 
Wm. P. Lightner, stating that they had fulfilled 
that duty, and find them all correct. The Society 
then adjourned. 

SAMUEL SANDS, Sec’y. 


Awnapouis, December 3, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The Rappers appear to have disturbed the types 
in the Report of the Committee on Agricultural 
Education, and made them say, ‘Now it needs no 
Eliot’? &c., where it should be, ‘‘Mow it needs no 
Ghost,’? &. This would not be so bad, but for 
the grammar, since a noted Wizard of that name 
has practised his powers over the spirits. 

In the remark of Tacitus, it should be ‘‘in our 
state,’’ and not ‘‘in one state”’ 

Native abilities, moreover, and not ‘‘debilities,’’ 
were said to require ‘‘active training.’’ 


A few more inaccuracies in the spelling need not 


be mentioned, because every reader will, at once, 
discover them. 

The above, however, please to notice; as also my 
signature, which I never make as Doctor, though 
dubbed as much; but, always, with sincere regard, 
as your obedient servant, 

Hector Humpureys. 


CULTURE OF CORN. 
Bringevvitte, ‘Harirax Co., N. C., 
November 2lst, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Ihave a field of 75 or 100 acres of a black sandy 
loam, with little or no clay, and what there is, is 
of a whitish cast. It will produce as it stands, I 
suppose, 4 barrels corn per acre, and is now in 
weeds about 3 feet high. Will you be so kind as 
to let one know, (either by Jetter or in the Dec. 
No. of the Farmer,) how you would treat this 
land for corn another year. I will state how I in- 
tended treating it, and see if your views concur 
with mine. 

I intend breaking it up next month (Dec.) with 
a two horse, what we call, plough, 8 inches deep, 
and in the spring, before planting, sow on it 
broadcast 300 lbs. guano, and turn in 6 inches 
deep. Plant 314 feet each way, and leave, after 





thinning, two stalks to the hill. If you agree with 
me as to the above, could you not make some sug- 
gestions in addition? You will very much oblige 
a subscriber by answering these questions, &c. 

How much ought this Jand, under this treatment, 
produce tothe acre? Jt needs no draining, and is 
easy to cultivate. I am, dear sir, — respect. 
fully, Joun D. Tuorne. 

We have no suggestion to make in addition to 
the plan of culture named by our correspondent. 
With three hundred pounds of guano, and three 
meee of plaster, per acre, mixed together, if there 

e potash in his soil, he ought to make 8 or 10 bbls. 
of corn per acre.—Ed. Amer. Far. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer— 


Dear Sir.—As it seems to be customary to bore 
you with all sorts of *questions—silly as well as 
sage—being a subscriber, which I suppose implies 
the right to do so, I wish to put a few to you. 

* |. In the first place, can you inform me whether 

clover takes well seeded in the corn field at the 
last working of the corn. 

| 2. Can you instruct me how to manage my farm 

'so as to have a clover lay to fallow for wheat 

every year? 

3. How many fields would you divide the farm 
| into to enable you to arrrive atthat result? I have 





been farming for the last 5 or 6 years—but very 


unsatisfactorily. I have been practising the three 


| field-system, and find that clover and s‘ock cannot: 


| live well together with that arrangement. I would 
| be very glad to see in your paper the details of 
| some of your gvod farmers. How they divide their 

farms—what is the rotation of crops—whether 
| they seed their corn fields in wheat—how they 
| manage clover, &c., &c. 

Do you not think it would be worth while to 
obtain and publish such matter in the ‘*Farmer?” 
| 4. Ihave never sown clover until last spring, in 
| consequence of not being able to take care of it. 
| I have now besides three fields, a small standing 
| pasture of 20 or 30 acres, but I cannot fallow my 

clover next year, because I don’t see how J am to 
| have a clover field for fallowing every year, unless 
clover will succeed well after corn. 

[ have been informed by a very good farmer 
| that it will not succeed on an average more than 
| once out of three times, which is poor business. 

5. What is the best management of spring manure? 
to plough it in, or leave it for wheat in the fall? 

A great deal of cow-yard manure is very rough 
and coarse in the spring, and I have hardly seen 
any benefit from it when used in the spring, though 
I should think it would waste considerably by lyin 
over to the fall. Would you plough up the lan 
manured by cow-pens as soon as the pens are re- 
moved, or let it lie so? And lastly, Ihave a small 
‘*force,’”? and have been cultivating tobacco. Do 
you not think I could as profitably employ | 
‘force” in cultivating wheat and corn alone? It 
would be less laborious, and if as profitable, I think 
[ shall give up tobacco, which is a heavy and vexa- 
tious crop. . W. B. 

P. S.—**A few more of the same sort.”’ 

6. What is the average difference of product 
between fallow and corn land of same quality for 
wheat? ’ 

7. What do you think of top-dressing wheat this 
winter with well rotted manure? Would it be ® 
| profitable use of the manure ? ‘ 
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Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

1. We have seen some finely set crops of clover 
that were thus seeded. If the last working of cern 
be not too long delayed, there can be no doubt of 
the ceed taking well. 

2. By the six-field system this object may be at- 
tained. We join our corrsspondent in his wish 
that some of the numerous good farmers who pat- 
ronize our journal, would give us a few com- 
munications upon ,this subject, stating how they 
divide their farms, what the rotation of crops, 
whether they seed their corn fields in wheat, how 
they manage clover, &c. 

3. We believe the discussion of such matters 
would be highly instructive and useful. 

4, If the 20 or 30 acres that our correspondent 
callsa ‘‘standing pasture’’ is intended as a perma- 
nent pasture, and is seeded in clover, we think he 
might very advantageously rom. = it up for wheat 
next autumn, for clover of itself never did, and 
never wij] form a good permanent pasture. We 
would prefer Orchard grass, Kentucky Blue grass, 
Perennial Rye grass, and clover mixed together. 

5. If our correspondent should decide to keep 
his manure over for use in the fall, he should form 
it into compost, layer and layer about with earth 
containing much vegetable matter, strew plaster 
over each layer, and cover the whole with three 
or four inches of the earth, press the whole well 
down with the shovel, and cover the compost heap 
with pine or cedar brush, if he cannot conveniently 
place it under a shed roof, 

Cow manure is naturally cold, and should be ex- 
cited into an incipient state of fermentation before 
being used; this can be done by shoveling it up into 
aheap a few weeks before being applied to the 
soil, or by admixture with horse manure. 

6. We should think fully one-third. 

7. If the well rotted manure were mixed with a 
bushel of plaster to every 20 loads of the manure 
before being applied, we have no doubt but that it 
would prove very beneficial. 





Tuornsury PLANTATION, NEAR HAuirax, 
N. C. December 21, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Dear Sir:—There are quite a number of gentle- 
men at the South who desire to purchase small 
Steam Engines, of from 8 to 15 horse power, suit- 
able for Agricultural purposes, but who have been 
deterred from purchasing by the extreme difficul- 
ty and uncertainty of their getting such machines 
as they can rely upon. In England these Engines 
are very common—in fact, almost universal, on 
such estates as are of sufficient size to make their 
Services valuable. At the London Exhibition, of 
1851, there were some 25 or 30 competitors for 

remiums in this machine alone. I have now be- 
ore me the catalogue of Messrs. R. Hornsby & 
Son, of Grantham, Lincolnshire, England, who 
took the well earned prize on that occasion—and 
certainly their engine was most complete, well 
made, yet simple in its action. 1 quote the fol- 
lowing as to the prices: y 

A 4 horse power Patent Prize Portable Steam 
Engine, with governor complete—the cylinder fit- 
ted inside the steam chamber, which simplifies the 
Engine, effects a saving of fuel, and prevents inju- 
ry or condensation from frost, £165. 

A 9 Horse Power, similar, £255. 
These prices are equal to $820, and $1.250.— 





The machines are placed on strong, well made 
wheels, which are not so far apart as to make the 
draft of the engine too heavy for ready transporta- 
tion, and are, altogether, the very best implement 
for agricultural purposes, I haveever seen. Now, 
if any one of our first class steam engine makers 
would take up this matter, no doubt they would 
soon be able to supply quite as good an article, but 
I fear experience in the adaptation of the portable 
steam engine to agricultural purposes is as yet 
wanting among those gentlemen. This could soon 
be supplied; either in this country or by importing 
one of the above engines ;, and should they succeed 
in producing a machine upon which the Farmer or 
Planter could rely with implicit confidence, a sure 
and large reward would inevitably result. In or- 
der to bring the attention of some of the above 
class engine makers to this matter, I think it 
would be well to concentrate, as far as practicable, 
the influence of as many gentlemen as intend pur- 
chasing such engines, and would therefore propose 
that all those who desire engines of the above de- 
scription, either for agricultural purposes solely, or 
for sawing timber in the forests, &c., send their 
names with a short description of their wants to 
the Editor of the Baltimore ‘‘American Farmer,’’ 
and beyond a doubt, if this course is taken, we 
should soon show the engine makers how greatly 
it would be to their interest to take this matter into 
immediate and serious consideration. The pur- 
chase of a steam engine by a Planter is a most impor- 
tant matter, far beyond the mere outlay of money, 
and should only be resolved on when perfectly con- 
fident in the skill, character and success of the 
maker. Very respectfully yours, 
H. W. BURGWYN. 

[Some few months ago we noticed a Steam En- 
gine made by Hoard & Bradley, Watertown, N. Y. 
one of which is now on exhibition at the Chrystal 
Palace. We made some effort to get one of these 
at our Show Grounds, at the last exhibition, but 
did not succeed. We have an engraving of the 
machinery, and expect a particular description of 
it for our next No. The cheapness and simplicity 
of this engine attracted our attention, and we have 
seen and published such facts in regard to its value, 
as to make the impression on our mind that it is 
probably the very thing required by our correspon- 
dent.—Editor American Farmer.] 


Granvitte Co. N. C., Nov. 25, 1853. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I perceive from the American Farmer that you 
promptly give advice to your subscribers on Agri- 
cultural subjects, and I am therefore, induced to 
ask it in relation to seeding down a permanent 
pasture. I see in No. 2, August, 1853, p. 35, that 
you recommend a mixture of bone-dust, ashes, salt 
and plaster, previous to sowing, and then sow 
down Kentucky blue grass, orchard grass, timothy, 
perennial rye grass, tall meadow oat grass and 
sweet scented vernal grass seed. I havea lot of 
about 25 acres which I wish to sow down, but 
doubt from the character of the soil, whether it is 
adapted to all the grasses you recommend. It is 
made by the disintegration of the common granite 
rock, and of a coarse, grey, gravelly character, a- 
bounding in silica, and well adapted to the produc- 
tion of corn, cotton and peas, and also produces 
good oats, wheat and tobacco. It is part up land 
and part bottom land—a small creek running 
through it. I am aware that it is deficient in lime, 
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and will be very thankful if you’ will advise me 
how to prepare it with least cost. I can procure 
the gas-house lime from Norfolk, comparatively 
cheap, but the stone lime I should have to bring 
from Baltimore at. considerable cost. Will you 
be pleased to state the difference between the two 
kinds of lime, and whether the gas-lime ‘will 
answer my purpose and how much per acre; and 
whether with the gas-lime I cannot dispense with 
the bone-dust? And also whether the same kinds 
of grass seed wlll do for the up land as well as the 
bottom. And, furthermore, if I cannot dispense 
with the bone-dust, whether the lime must be used 
in addition to it? 
Josian Crupup. 

Although Mr. C. asked and received a reply by 
letter, yet we publish the correspondence for the 
benefit of others, as we have had frequent inquiries 
on subjects embraced in his letter. 

Baltimore, Dec. 6th, 1853. 
Jostan Crupop, Esq., Granville Co. N. C.: 

Dear Sir:—If your bottom land, of which you 
speak, isnot wet, with the addition of lime, of which 
you say that you are aware it is deficient, there is 
nothing in its physical constitution to prevent your 
successfully growing on it any of the grasses you 
name. The fact of its being well adapted to corn 
and oats—both members of the grass family—is 
proof of this position. But if any part of it is wet, 
the red top would be better suited to it than the 
grasses we have named for forming a permanent 
pasture. We would here desire to impress this 
fact on your mind: it is useless to attempt to form 
such pasture unless the soil be naturally fertile, or 
be made so by an application of nutritive manure 
of some kind. 

The Gas House Lime, if not fresh, would be 
better suited to the formation of your pasture than 
any other, unless it be pure oyster shell Lime. Gas 
House Lime, we presume you are aware, is pro- 
duced from oyster shells, and is used to purify the 
gas. The shells being burned with bituminous 
coal, which is more or less charged with sulphur, 
the lime thus made, and used in the process of pu- 
rifying the gas, is more or less charged with sul- 
phur, which it imbibes in the process of separating 
the sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas. A part 
of the sulphur in the coal unites with a part 
of the lime, and ultimately forms sulphate of lime, 
ee or gypsum,) and so far as that goes, it is 

avorable to grasses; but the free sulphur is injuri- 
ous to vegetation in its fresh state. If, however, 
the gas-house lime remains a few months after be- 
ing made, its injurious effects cease, and its ope- 
ration cannot be otherwise than highly salutary.— 
For instance, if the gas-house lime, kept a few 
months, were spread upon the snow the winter af- 
ter the grass had been sown in August or Septem- 
ber preceding, no evil results would follow its ap- 
plication. Indeed, gas-house lime has been used 
with good effects as a top-dressing upon wheat in 
the spring. 
; The composition of gas-house lime is as fol- 
ows: . 


Water and Free Sulphur, 9.20 per cent. 
Sand, 400 “* 
Clay and Iron, 1.00 * 
Lime, 80.00 * 
Sulphate of Lime, or Plaster, 3.€0 “ 
Phosphate of Lime, 2.00 


In ali which elements there is nothing to injure 
vegetation but the free sulphur, and that only in- 











somuch as it may combine with hydrogen, and 
form sulphuretted hydrogen; but this latter bya 
few months exposure is rendered inocuous. Twen- 
ty or twenty-five bushéls of the gas-house lime per 
acre will be sufficient. 

We do not think that you can dispense with the 
bone dust, for the simple reason, that besides its 
inorganic constituents, it possesses organic mat 
ters, which, as a nutritive manure, are of great val- 
ue. Bone dust, made from fresh bones, has near. 
ly, if not quite, one-third part of its weight. of 
cartilaginous matter, capable of produciug eight 
or ten times as much ammonia as cow-dung, and 
as ammonia may be said to be the measure of the 
value of manure, you can very readily imagine 
how truly valuable it is as a fertilizer of the soil— 
how efficient it must be as a nutritive manure.— 
One of the chief benefits of bones arises from the 
fact that they possess organic or animal matters as 
well as lime and phosphoric acid, in combination, 
forming phosphate of lime. Gas-house, or oyster 
shell lime, has about two per cent. of phosphate of 
lime, and so far as that goes, it is just 4s good as 
the same substance in bones. The latter have in 
their composition upwards of fifty-one per cent. of 
the phosphate of lime, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

Animal Matter, (gelatine), 


33.30 per cent. 
Soda, with common Salt, ss 


1.20 


Carbonate of Lime, 11.30 
Phosphate of Lime, 51.04“ 
Fluoride of Calcium, (clay,) 2.00 ‘ 
Phosphate of Magnesia, 1.16 * 


If the bone dust be dispensed with in conse- 
quence of the application of gas-house lime, the 
33.30 per centum of animal matter will have w 
be supplied in the form of guano, stable or bara- 
yard manure, or some other substance affording 
nitrogenous matters, for grass requires organic as 
well as inorganic manure. The application of 
bone dust does not dispense with the application of 
lime, and for the reason, that the supply of the 
carbonate of lime in the bones, is not sufficient to 
answer the demands of the grass in a permanent 
pasture, through a long series of years—through an 
age. 

In laying down a permanent pasture—looking to 
its endurance for a lifetime—it should be your pol- 
icy to so prepare your soil, as to afford the grass 
something to feed upon continually, and a little 
expense must not be permitted to jeopard the suc- 
cess of one of the greatest blessings the farmer 
ever conferred on his farm. The grass seeds 
named wi'l do for upland or bottom land, provided 
the latter is not wet; if your bottom Jand should 
be wet, drain it or sow it in red top. 


DURABLE WHITE WASH—SETTING OUT 
EVERGREENS. 


A correspondent in North Carolina asks for in- 
formation on these subjects, to which we re 
spond: 

1. Serine out Evercreens.—It is not a settled 
point as tothe best time to set out evergreens. 
Some contend that the fall is, others that the win- 
ter is best, some prefer early spring, while there 
are those who believe the month of June to be best. 
We believe that the great cause of success In the 
removal and transplanting of evergreens, consists 
in the care with which they may be removed and 
planted out. All the roots should be preserved 
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that can be—it would be better that the entire ball 
of earth surrounding the roots should. be left ad- 
hering to them—that they be replanted as soon after 
being dug up as possible, that the trees after being 
set in the earth, be surrounded with litter to pre- 
serve moisture, and that, until they give, evidence 
of growing, they be regularly watered whenever 
the weather may be dry. 

Wauirewasu Receipts.—It is more than we can 
undertake to say which is the best receipt for mak- 
ing whitewash. We will give several, and leave 
the choice of selection to our correspondent. 

1. Take one peck of unslaked lime, put it into a 
tub, pour thereon a sufficient quantity of water to 
slake it; when slaked, add half a gallon of cham- 
berley, pour itin slowly, taking care to stir the 
slaked lime as the chamberley is being poured in; 
then add as much water as will bring it to the 
proper consistence of white-wash. 

2. Slake 1 peck of lime in a tub; then boil 1 Ib. 
of rice flour into a very thin paste; be particular to 
mash all the lumps in the rice paste, pour the paste 
slowly upon the slaked lime, taking care to stir 
well while the rice paste is being poured upon the 
slaked lime; then add as much boiling water thereto 
as will reduce the whole to the proper consistence 
of white-wash. As the white-wash is being ap- 
plied, it must be stirred every time the brush is used 

3. Slake a peck of lime in a tub, add water till it 
be reduced to the consistence of cream, and when 
cold add as much new milk as will bring it to the 
consistence of white-wash. The milk must be 
poured in slowly, and the mixture stirred well. 
Let the wash be stirred every time it isapplied with 
the brush. 

4. Slake a peck of lime in a tub, then dissolve 
half a pint of salt in water, stir that into the slaked 
lime; this done. add water to reduce it to the con- 
sistence of white-wash. 

5. Slake a peck of lime in a tub, then boil 2 oz. 
of glue slowly until thoroughly dissolved, stir this 
into the slaked lime, and add as much water as 
will reduce it to the consistence of white-wash. 

6. For inside work this is probably the best. 
Slake one peck of lime with boiling water, and 
when cool, add as much water as will bring the 
slaked lime to the consistence of white-wash. 

7. Lime Paint—We have seen it recommended to 
slake a peck of lime into dry powder, and then add 
as much boiled linseed oil as will reduce it to the 
consistence of paint, and apply it with a painter’s 
brush, the same as other paints are applied. 

8. The following is given as the mode by which 
the wash is made with which the east end of the 
President’s houge at Washington is washed: 

Take one peck of clean lumps of well burnt stone 
lime, slake it, add one half pound of whiting, or 
burnt alum pulverized, one pound of pulverized 
loaf sugar, three pints of rice flour made into a very 
thin and well boiled paste, one pound of clean glue 
dissolved in the same manner as is done by cabinet 
makers, that is, boiled or simmered slowly. Mix 
the whole well together, and reduce to proper con- 
sistence with boiling water. For inside work it 
may be put on cold—for outside work it should be 
applied warm. 


Large Hogs.—We learn from the Rev. Thos. 
Bayne, of Talbot Co., Md., that he slaughtered 
this season 30 hogs, the weight of which was 6000 
bs.—they were from 12 to 15 months old—and one, 
12 months old, which weighed 600 Ibs.! they were 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
JANUARY. 


Unless the garden has hot beds and frames, there 
is not much to be done in it at this season of the 
year. But when these necessary appointments ex- 
ist—and every garden should have them—there is 
much to be done by the way of raising plants for 
early transportation in the spring, as such attention- 
saves much time at the busy period when so much 
work is pressed.into the circuit of a few weeks. 

Stirr Cray Lanps. 

Should the weather, permit, have any stiff clay 
beds you may have in your garden manured and 
spaded up, full spade deep. Leave the ground in 
the rough until spring, to be meliorated by the 
frost. As soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
spring, and the weather settled sufficiently to set 
out hardy plants, rake such beds well, and trans- 
plant them. By pursuing this course you will 
greatly economise time, which is always precious 
to the culturist, and particularly so at the opening 
of the season. 

Where the ground may be frozen, and not admit 
of its being wrought with the spade, it will be ju- 
dicious management to have your manure deposil- 
ed in suitably sized piles, to be in readiness for 
spreading in spring. By so doing, so much Jabor 
will have been accomplished, and you will be thus 
much ahead of your work, an end at which every 
notable gardener should aim at, for it is just as 
praiseworthy to be frugal of time as of money. 

Kinney Beans. 

If you have hot beds, plant therein some of the 
early varieties 6f the kidney bean, as the cream 
colored dwarf, the speckled dwarf, or the yellow 
dwarf. 

CucumBens. é 

These may also be raised in hot beds. 
TREATMENr oF Lettuce Pirants—Sowine Seep. 

Lettuce plants in frames should be aired in the 
middle of every fair day. 

Any time during the month will be a good time 
to sow lettuce seed. 

Mint. 


If you desire early mint for making mint sauce, 

set out roots in your frame. 
Smatt SatiaDine 
Of all kinds may be sown in frames during this 
month. 
CauLIFLOWER P.anTs. 
If you have cauliflower plants growing in frames, 
see to it that in mild weather they are aired in 
mid-day. 
Sowine Cautir.tower Seep. 
If you have no Cauliffower plants growing, sow 
some seed in frames. 
Sowine Cassace Seep. 
About the middle of the month sow cabbage 
seed of the several kinds of early varieties. 
Carrots. 
Carrots for early use may now be sown in frames. 
RapisHes. 

If you desire early radishes, sow seed in hot-beds 
at intervals of a week during the month, and give 
the plants air during mild weather in mid-day. 
In those Southern States exempt from frosts, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, beans, may be sown 
and —- from and after the middle of this 
month. 





across of the Berkshire on the Chester breed. 
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[Condensed for the American Farmer from the Scientific 
American. 
BRICK BURNING. 

I have just returned from a trip to Virginia, to 
witness the successful operation of some of my new 
Brick Machines, and was astonished at the want of 
information which prevais away from the large 
cities, in regard to brick burning and the oye 
construction of kilns. The bricks are set with but 
‘little judgment, and burned with still less. 

During the twelve years that I have been engaged 
in the business, always ready to profit by the ex- 
perience of others, and avail myself of recent im- 
provements, I have picked up a good deal of infor- 
mation, and this I propose to embody in a few plain, 
practical instructions, so that there shall be no 
mystery about the matter, and every farmer, if he 
pleases, may make his own bricks. 

Much that follows will appear trite and common- 
place to an experienced hand, but [ am addressing 
acountry gentleman who wishes to burn a kiln for 
his own use, with the labor of his farm hands, and 
is supposed to be entirely iznorant of the business. 
Keeping this in view, I shall not omit those trivial 
points upon which success often mainly depends. 

I need say nothing about the moulding of bricks. 
Let us suppose that your bricks are moulded, 
dried, under cover, and ready for the kiln; the 
length, breadth, and height of which is governed by 
the size of the brick. Prepare a stick the length 
of two bricks, and another the length of three, and 
make a notch in the latter, dividing it equally; pro- 
vide, also, a strip of wood eight feet long and 
three inches wide as a straight edge. 

Along what is to be the back of the wall, figure 

Fie. 1. ‘ 








poeeeeesy 
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1, stretch a line the length of thirty bricks, and at 
each extremity stretch a line at right angles with 
the first. This shows a parallelogram the width of 
the kiln. For the length apply the notch of the 
stick which measures a brick and a half, for each 
corner; to this apply the other which represents 
the arch—then, the full length of the first stick, 
which now lays off a pillar, and so on alternately 
until you have marked off eight arches; the half of 
the long stick then completes forty bricks in length, 
each arch being five; at front, allow for a door 
seven feet wide. Do not regard a little extra 
trouble in building; it will repay you. Withcare, 
every brick that goes in except the binders will 





come out sound, not as I was told in Virginia, 
‘*they were glad if only a fourth was lost.”’ The 
brick of the kiln walls may be turned to good ac. 
count for ‘filling up’? in frame buildings. The 
walls should be built according to rule; a mason 
may be employed to raise the corners and turn the 
arches; build with dried bricks laid in mud. : They 
should be two bricks thick from the foundation, to 
one foot above the arches; the arch holes should 
be fourteen inches wide and sixteen high; when 
this is completed, prepare for the roof. Plant 
posts in the ground, one side hewn straight to go 
next the wall; place one at each corner, and three 
between them, making five on a side. On these 
lay the roof, giving it a good pitch, and secure the 
boards to keep the rain out. Now run up the re- 
mainder of the walls a brick and a half for the next 
three feet, and one brick to the top; but against 
each post keep out a pier; as shown by the dotted 
lines, to bind itallthe way up. Daub it then well 
inside and out with clay and sand (two-thirds sand) 
to prevent it splitting off as it dries. This kiln set 
thirty-six bricks high, will contain 116,440; two 
such would do a good business for a small town. 

Settinc.—First, see that the kiln is pares | 
level; place the straight edge the width of a bric 
from the wall, and against it lay -the first course 
half an inch apart; cover this with another, not 
breaking joints, then a tight course. Behind these 
lay three courses angularly, and crossing each 
other. Repeat allthis. Place the straight edge 
the length of two bricks from those laid, and ree 
peat the six conrses, as in figure 2. Now com- 
mence the overhangers to form the arch, each 
course projecting about an inch. Lay them finger 
wide, and breaking the joints; the thirteenth course 
will bind all together. Now fill in behind, a whole 
brick when you can, and those angling behind 
them. Next comes the middle bricks; these have 
no tight course, but are finger-wide apart, and 
breaking joints—these will be among the best 
bricks in the-kiln. Having reached the top, there 
are four bricks in length from the back wall—this 
forms the ‘‘bench.”’ 

The strong black line, fig. 2, shows the rounding 
up of the first arch. 

Use now a board to stand upon, and begin at the 
right-hand corner to raise the columns, three upon 
three, crossing all the way up, but be careful that 
they stand independent of each other; no overlap- 
ping, for if the kiln would settle irregularly, many 
would be broken off. Begin with four columns, 
and carry them up ten bricks higher; this forms a 
second bench to stand upon for topping out. Con- 
tinue two of them thirteen courses high, which 
brings you to the top. Finish with the first course 
of platting laid flat, finger wide between the rows, 
but end to end running with the arch. The second 
course of plattings crossesthese. The first course 
covers the kiln all over, but the second course 1s 
left off for a space three feet wide in the middle, 
and bricks are piled on the wall to be put on after 
the kiln is dried. By referring to figure 2, you 
will see how the spaces over the middle bricks are 
to be filled.’ The seventh and tenth courses show 
the head of one crossing the other; the eighth and 
eleventh courses show two. These should all be 


placed an inch apart to Jet the flame circulate free- 
ly. Having rounded up the second arch the same 
as the first, mount the bench and ‘carry up five 
courses, leaving the offset throughout to serve as @ 
brace to keep the rest from falling. I forgot to 
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observe that it might be well not to finish the wall 
sone ap have topped out the setting, so as to ascer- 
e exact height. The setting extends to two 


Fig. 2. 


tain 





bricks higher than the wall, which is carried up 
with six courses, all headers—laid dry, which forms 
the casing. As the kiin shrinks in burning, and set- 
tles off from the wall, this casing is driven up so as 
tokeep all tight on top. The kiln being filled, 
close the bestowing opening, daub it well, and throw 
earth along the bottom to exclude air. Put up a 
brick edgewise in the wall over the second, fifth 
and seventh arches, and ranging with them, three 
others along the middle of the kiln; make the three 
in range level with each other. By these you are 
to judge of the settling, and they form the only 
guide to know when the kiln is sufficiently burned. 
On each middle brick, place one on end, and as 
these disappear below the range of those on the 
wall, the degree of settling is ascertained. Sandy 
clay sinks less than that which is strong and tena- 
cious; allow about seven inches for settling. 

A brick shrinks in burning about as much as it 
does in drying—therefore if it lost in width one- 
fourth of an inch, then thirty-six courses will set- 
tle nine inches. : 

Before fires are kind'ed, the walls of the kiln 
must be made secure all rofind. Against the posts 
put up ashedding to protect the men from the 


‘weather; if this is well done, it will operate asa 


good brace on those sides. Put up against each 

end walls three thick boards or slabs, and brace 

them well with stout pieces set in the earth. 
Burninc.—Let the wood! be dry. Begin with 





small dry sticks in all the mouths—both sides open; 
it will burn slowly at first; the danger’is in getting 
up aheat too fast. I have suffered the fires to go 
out the first, and even the second night, and always 
with decided benefit. 

The water smoke must have time to escape 
slowly—push in the burning brands, and get a mod- 
erate fire through all the arches. Throughout the 
burning, keep it as equal as possible; never let one 
arch get ahead of another. As the water smoke 
disappears, fire mp stronger, especially when the 
arches get red, and fire begins tobe seen at the 


tops. 

The water smoke will first disappear. from 
heads, over the mouths. Immediately close the 
platting with a spade or hoe, moving two or three 
rows together, until you have space to drop ina‘ 
brick, and so follow up as the fire shows from above. 
As you approach the vacant space before mention- 
ed, continue to close up until the whole is covered. 
This vacant space is of great importance, it serves 
asa flue to draw the fire to the middle, prevents 
cold spots, and renders the kiln more manageable. 

The kiln being dry, and platting closed, fire 
away, all the mouths open; feed each alike, as 
nearly as possible, be sure and keep the mouths 
full. Give the arches time to clear, that is, do not 
fire upon a heavy bed of coals when the arches are 
very hot. Give the coals time to burn downa 
little, but never suffer a spot to get dark—keep the 
heat up to the end. Continue thus on both sides 
until the middle is started two inches, then pre- 
pare to close the windward side; have six choice 
sticks ready at each mouth, the bricks at hand, and 
a barrel of mud to close quickly. Push in the 
brands, lay in the bricks, daub over well, and throw 
earth against the bottum, and then fire from the 
other side. Provide the cliffs for each mouth 
(choice sticks to reach across) the same number 
for each, and lean them up that they may be drying 
and at hand. Proceed as before, using the same 
precautiors against firing upon a heavy bed of 
coals, keeping the mouths always full, and continue 
until the opposite head has settled nearly enough; 
the remainder will be brought down when you turn 
for the other head. 

The same course is now to be pursued on the 
other side, and as you open the holes that were 
shut up, close the one opposite; fire as before, until 
the kiln is suffciently settled. If you have been 
careful to distribute the wood equally throughout, 
the kiln should appear nearly as level when burned 
off as it was when set on fire. : 

Throughout the entire burning, whenever a crack 
appears shut it up. As the kiln settles and shrinks 
from the walls, drive up the casing, and as this 
breaks the daubing, daub it again. The air must 
be excluded. 

If high winds prevail, boards must be nailed 
against the posts as high as three or four feet above 
the walls, and if that side be then open, the mouths 
must be protected also. 

Francis H. Sars. 

{Mr. Smith, as stated, is an experienced manu- 
facturer of bricks, and a successful inventor of im- 
proved brick machines. His advertisement will be 
found on another page. ] 


Prize Essars.—We have received a communi- 
cation from Jos, T. deAorieter, Esq. of Cuba, on 
the subject of the Prize Essays on Tobacco, which 
was received too Jate for this No. No award is 
at present made by Mr. A. 
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Vireiwia State Acricutturat Societry.—We 
have already noticed the complete success of the 
first exhibition of this Society, buteit has so hap- 
pened that we have not as yet received a copy of 
the proceedings, and of the report of the Commit- 
tees. The preliminary arrangements, and the ef- 
forts prior to the exhibition, made by the travelling 
Agent of the Society, Gen. W. H. Ricuarpson, 
under the direction of the President, no doubt were 
the procuring causes of the admirable success of 
the Society. We had many opportunities of 
hearing of the very efficient efforts of General 
Richardson during the past year, and can most 

rdially unite with the press of Virginia in the 

ope, that the farmers of that State, whose Society 
has been, from the very start, placed in so com- 
manding a position by these labors, will show their 
estimation of his services by some solid token of 
their gratitude. We copy the following on this 
subject from the Richmond Dispatch: 


A GOOD MOTION.—Generat Ricuarpson. 
The Piedmont Whig makes the following motion, 
which, in common with almost every newspaper 
press in Virginia, we second with all ouc heart: 

_ We move that the furmers und planters, and the 
whole people of Virginia, do speedily take the proper 
measures for providing and presenting to Gen. Wit- 
Liam H. Ricnarpson, late General Agent of the 
State agricultural Society, a soLip AND sUBSTAN- 


TIALLY VALUABLE floken of their gratitude for his in-- 


valuable services in that capucity.’’ 

A similar. suggestion to that of the Piedmont 
Whig, was made almost simultaneously by the 
Staunton Spectator, and it has been received and 

_ echoed with acclamation by the whole press. It 
seems so natural, so appropriate, and so eminently 
just a proposition, that it is hailed with universal 
delight by every friend of agriculture in Virginia, 
by every man in the State who was present at the 
late splendid Agricultural Fair, and who knows 
the services rendered to that grand demonstration 
of the agricultural interests of Virginia, by Gen. 
William H. Richardson. No event, since the 
foundation of the Government of the State, has 
presented to the world an exhibition of the strength, 
prosperity, and resources of Virginia, as grand and 
impressive as the Agricultural Fair. It hes noi 
only gratified the pride and inspired the enterprise 
and energy of our own people, but it has attracted 
marked attention throughout the Union, and forced 
upon incredulous eyes irresistible proof of the real 
progress of Virginia. ‘And now,” to use the lan- 

age of the Piedmont Whig, “that we have had 
ull time to congratulate ourselves upon the fortu- 
nate issue of so momentuous an enterprise, it is em- 
inently proper that the people of Virginia should 
ask the question: ‘To whom, among mortal instru- 
ments, are we chiefly indebted for this full fruition 
of our brightest hopes?” Many have contributed 
thereto, and they all deserve our gratitude. 
there is one individual whom we acknowledge as 
the working man, par excellence, of the enterprise, 
the man without whose efforts, in all probability, 
complete success could not have been attained. 
From this opinion we have not noticed one dissent- 
ing voice. And now, fellow citizens, shall the 


proud, the rich, the powerful State of Virginia, do 
nothing to show her gratitude to one whom all ac- 
knoWledge to have so eminently deserved it? It 
were rank treason to answer in the negative.’’ 
We trust that some suggestions may be made, 





But - 





proposing details of the proper mode for carry 
out the proposition of the Whig, and that immedi- 
ate steps may be taken, while the glow of otir late 
agricultural triumph is fresh in men’s minds, to 
carry into effect an obligation of duty and grati- 
tude to General Richardson, the man to whose 
indomitable energy and enthusiasm, Virginia is 
more indebted than to ~~ other citizen of the 
Commonwealth, for the noble impetus which has 
just been given to her greatest interest, and to the 
general prosperity of her people. Lat us prove 
that Virginia, at least, is au exception to the max- 
im, that ‘*Republics are ungrateful.”’ 





Drilling in Wheat with Guano.—A Machine for 
this purpose has been recently introduced, and we 
would ask the favor of any of our friends who 
have tested it or seen it tried, to give us a descrip 
tion of it, the price, and by whom and where sold. 

The increasing use of Guano in the Middle 
States. renders it desirable that all the information 
possible in connection with it, be presented to the 
farming community—and we solicit for publica« 
tion a description of experiments, in any shape or 
form, which may interest or instruct our readers. 


Great Yncrease.—George Joyner, Esq. of Greene 
Co. N. C., writes as follows: 

«By following the instructions given in your Oc- 
tober No. 1852, I have raised forty-six bushels and 
three pecks of corn from an acre of Jand that 
would not have produced to exceed twelve bush- 
els. I refer to the article on fattening hogs.” 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 

The news from Europe, during the past week, of 
several battles between the Russians and Turks, 
including naval engagements the most destructive 
and bloody since the battle of Navarino, has caus- 
ed aconsiderable advance in breadstuffs within a 
few days. The receipts at this season are small, 
most of the bay craft having made their last trip 
prior to Christmas. We quote for red Wheat 155 
to 160c., and for very prime parcels 162c.; White, 
fair to goud parcels, 163a168., prime lots, 170c. 
were offered. The-market is active, and prices 
have an upward tendency, as the impression now 
is, that a general European war must ensue, and 
that the operations will be carried on in the very 
vicinity from which the European continent is sup- 
plied with breadstuffs to supply its usual deficien- 
cies. In addition to which there is no doubt that 
the crops of Europe were decidedly short during 
the last year. The Mark Lane (London) Express 
of the 12th ult., received by the last steamer, ac- 
knowledges that the grain threshed out has not 
yielded equal to anticipations, and says that ‘there 
is reason to fear that the deficiency will ultimately 

rove to be greater than is yet believed.’’ The 
=xpress is the reliable organ of intelligence on this 
subject, and the farmers of this country will govern 
themselves accordingly. : 

Flour—Howard st. & City Mills, $7271; Family 
$8; Baker’s Extra $7.25. Rye $5.25a$5.37. Corn 
Meal—Pennsylvania $3.75; Baltimore $4. Corn— 
New Yellow 64a66c., and White 60a62c. Oats— 
Pennsylvania 43a44c.;, Maryland 4Ua42c. Clover- 
seed $6.37a$6.50 per bushel. Hay—Baled $l7a 


| $18 per ton; loose from wagons $15a$16 per ton. 


Hops 48c. Spirits Turpentine 63a65c. per gallon. 
Tar $2.75 per bbl. Pitch $2.50. Rosin, commod, 
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$1.70; No. 2, $2; No. 1, $3a¢4. Rice $4.25a$4.37. 
sugar—New Orleans, $4.25a$5.50; Porto Rico, 
$4.50a$6.25; Cuba $4.25a¢5.25. Tobacco, not 
much doing, the few sales made were for common 
to good ordinary Md. $5.25a$5.75; middling, $5.75 
96.25; good tv fine brown $6.50a$7; and fine $7a 
—nothing doing inOhio. Wool, market active, 
unwashed 22a25c.; pulled 30a3Ic., tub washed 33a 
38; fine fleece 40a50c. Whisliey, active at 28'éc. 
for bbIs., and 271éc. for hhds. Cattle—Live $3.50 
a$4.62 on the hoof, and averaging $4.25 gross. 
Hogs—Live $5.75a$6, and prime $6.25 per 100 Ibs.; 
slaughtered $5.25a85.75 per 100 Ibs. 
| anne 


The Best Cauldron Furnace or Agricultural 
Boiler in use.—For Wood or Coal. 








i} 
i 
il 
| 
c 
MACGREGOR’S PATENT 


CAULDRON FURNACES, , 
AGRICULTUXA BOIR. 


HE SUBSCRIKERS have made arrangements with 

James MacGreecor, Jr., for the exclnstve privilege of 
Manutacturing and seliing his Patent Cauldron Furnaces for 
the entire Southern country. 

These Cauldron Furnaces are so constructed that they take 
less than one-half the fuel (either wood or coal,) to accom- 
7 the same amount of work, than any other article fora 

ke purpose, either set in Iron or Brick. 

They boil equally as quick in frontas back, consequently 
they are admirably suited for all purposes which require an 
equal and governable heat. ‘The appearance is of the most 
approved style, and having been in use and thoroughly tested 
for the last six years, we can warrant them with certainty.’ 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
80 as to have potatoes und other urticles ready for use in the 
morning, can doso with this Cauldron Furnace to their cn- 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like purpose ever 
before ofiered to the public. This is done by means of a dam- 
per atthe bottom of/the pipe, by drawing which after the 
teual amount of fuel has been ignited, the liquid will contin- 
ue to boil for fiom three to five hours without any further at- 
tention trom the operator. Any person purchasing any of 
the above article can try it for thirty days, and if in his opin- 
jon it does not fully sustain the above recommendations, 
he is at liberty to. return the same, free from any deductions; 
and the money will be refundtd in full. For sale, wholesale 
aad retail, by ROBBINS & BIBB, 

Baltimore Stove House, 
39 & 41 Light Street, below Lombard. 
The following are our ugents of whom the above may be had. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington. D. C.—E. M. Linthicum, 
& Co., Georgetown, D. C.—R. 8. Huck & Co., Alexandria, 
Va.— Wm. Palmer, Richmond, Va.—Kowlett, Hardy & Co., 
Petersburg, Va.~A. Nueton & Son, Winchester, Va.—D. G. 
Blair, Cumberland, Va.—J. H Bradley, Fredericksburg, Va. 

rum & Fisher, Norfolk, Va. Nov.1 


Choice Fowls for Sale. 
HE subscriber having devoted special attention for the last 
three years to the breeding of the finest fowls known, takes 
Pleasure in the announcement that he keeps on hand _and for 
sale, thorough breds from the best stock of Brahma Pootras. 
Grey Chittagongs, White and Buff Shanghaes, Black Spanish 
and Bolton Grey Fowls, on favorable terms. Mg <r we 








NEW BRICK MACHINE, 
NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN BALTIMORE. 


i" is so simple that any inteligent negro can learn to. manage 
it in two or three days. You have merely to shovel clay in 
to a box, and attach a horse to the sweep. e machine tem- 
pers the clay, and moulds the bricks in the most perfect manner, 
such as the most experienced hand can scarcely equal. When 
burned, they are found to be stronger and more solid than those 
made in the usual way, because the clay is worked stiffer uu- 
der the pressure of the screw, than it 1s possible to mould by 

hend. For a machine driven by steam. the clay is taken 
from the bank and passed through a pulverizer, which removes 
the stone and prepares it for the soa -. Su posing ee clay 
at hand. nine men and three boys will mould 1,600 bricks per 
hour. Price, $500. A tive mould machine, worked by a horse, 
with four men and four boys, will make 1000 bricks per hour-— 
Price. $300. A four mould, with the same force, will make 800 
bricks per hour. Price $25v. Obtained gole medal trom the Ma- 
— — 1862; premium-trom the Maryland Agricultura: 
o¢iety, 1853, 
For wer particulars, in a Pamphlet containing full instruc- 


tions on Brick Burning, address 
Dec 1-tf FRANCIS H. SMITH, Balt. 


Guano Agency- 
(pRDERS for No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, of one ton and 
upwards, filled at the Agent’s price, $46.20 the ton, of 2240 
Ibs_ with a charge of 234 per cent. commission for purchasing 
and forwarding. » M. RHODE: 
Generai Commission Merchant, No. 122 West Lombard St. 
dec 1-lyr Near Charles street, Baltimore. 


OHN FEAST, Florist and Seedsman, offers for sale many 
New PLANTS of great novelty, both tender and hard 
and expects to have all new things as soon as any in his line of 
b The coll comprises many new hardy Ever- 
greens, and others, as Cammelias, Azaleas, Fuchias erani- 
ums, Roses, Dahlias, Grape Vines, Bulbous Roots. Also, 

SEEDS, which are offered on accommodating terms.* 
A CATALOGUE will be ready next spring, and those who 
favor me with their orders will be punctuaily attended to. ecét 


Poultry. Poultry. 

He undersigned had nearly 100 coops of Fow!s at the late 

Z State Show, held in this city, embracing the very choicest 
birds. of almost every clime, and was awarded the premium for 
the largest collection, and also for many individual fowls—( 
list in American Farmer)—He is prepared to sell at a moderate 
rate, and invites those wanting really fine and pure breeds to 
visit his collection, or leave their orders with Mr. Sands, at the 
Farmer Office, and they will be attended to the same as if on 

G. W. LAWREN 


personal application. . 
1-6t Catonsville, Balto. Co,, Md. 


nov 
SUFFOLK SWINE, 
Purest BLOOD and finest speci- 
mens in this country. 
GEO, W. WILSON. 
Maiden, Mass. 























nov 1-6t* 


SUFFOLK 


aNuD 


= Essex Pigs. 


URE BRED, for Sale by EBEN WIGHT, Boston, 
or B. F. KEYES, Dedham, Mass. — ag 1-tf 


BAM BOROUGH’S PA- 
300 Tatr WHEAT PANE 
is Fan has received u 
Premiums, and is admitted by the best 
farmers in this country to be the 
Fan that will clean wheat of all im- 
purities. Itis admitted that they 
7-are much stronger, better le and 
——=-=—-- more durable than any other made 
in this country. They have become so celebrated, 
mund for them so great, that some unprincipled men are 
ning to infringe upon the patent right, and we have been 
lied to bring suits in the United States Court for such 
Fringem nts 
e would now say, that having purchased from Mr. 4 
borough, at a heavy cost, the exclusive patent Higm of this 
tne Biae Ridge Mountain, we shall prosecute to the full extent 
e Blue ountain, we e 
of the law all infringements of this patent within the limits 
the before named territory. 
We also have the privilege of selling these Fans in all parts of 

















—_ 


pe p United — a = furnish the trade on Jiberal terms— 
— E. WHITMAN & CO. 





Sands & Mills, Book and Job Printers, 
Office of the ‘“‘AMERICAN FARMER,” 





penvily attended to. Address E. 
dec 1-3t* Bridgewater, Oneida Co. N. Y. 


Are prepared to execute every style of Book and Job Printing. 
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Choice and Pure Fowls. 
RAHMA POOTRAS, Great Hoang Ho’s, Hoang Kongs, 
Imp. Chinese, Shanghaes, Chittagongs, Grey Ostrich, Su- 
matra Pheasant Game, Java Game, Earl of Derby Game, Raven 
Game. Domestic Game, Spring Chickens of all kinds, bred 
from premium stock: for sale at - ces ranging from $5 to $2u 
per pair, according to quality and age. Chickens eooped and 
forwarded to all parts of the Union in good order. 
Address Dr. GEO. W. LAWRENCE 
jy 16 Catonsville, Baltimore Co. Md. 


‘ GENCY FOR ‘THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 4c. purchased 
0 order and caretully shipped to any part of the 
United states—tor which a reasonable commission will be 
c ed. The following are now on thelist and for sale viz: 
‘Thorough bred Short Horns and Grade UCuttle 
Da do Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do do Oxtordsture do 
Do do Leicester éo 
Swine and Poultry ot ditferentbreeds. 
Allletters, postpaid, will be promptly attended to. Ad 
dress AARON CLEMENT, 
‘mh!l Cedar st. above 9th st., Philadelphi 


+ H. DRURY, corner of Camden 

street and Light street wharf, having 

completed his establishment with Foun- 

dry connected, for the making his own 

- Castings ,is prepared to turni~h all va- 

rieues of CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST- 
INGS, made to patiern of the best material. 

The foliowiag is a list of PLOW 5S kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, o: the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
8. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 aud 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side. 
No, 1 and 3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Daviz cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do. 
Wheat Fans—Corn sbeilers with double hopper—Oid Vertical! 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradies—Revolving llorse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST’ MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 

WER AND THRESHING MA CHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they are preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. wiil this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, 3100, Thresher, 350, Band, 210, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
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PIANO FORTES. 

THE subscriber is now constantly receiving new supplies of 
first class Piano Fortes from’ the celebrated factories of 

Chickering, Boston, and Nums & Clark, New York, with ail 

the important improvements. 

These Pianoe are ure ali made in the most substantial mas. 
ner, and are Particalariy calculated to stand the most severe 
¢ el n ed from the best and most thorough. 
ly seasoned materials. 


Orders from the country will be as fully and faithfully attend- 
to as if the parties were personally Siecent. ” 
181 Balti Sweet. ene tiaes bam 
altimore Street, near Light 5 
&J-Also Rosencranz’s GERMAN PIANo Fontes with fall 
Iron Frames—equai to auy in the market. ‘Nov 6mo 


YOUNG GIFFORD, 
NE of the finest colts of the celebrated 
Old Girrorp Moraan—dam, by Billy, 
the well known Root horse; grand dam by 
Old Justin Morgan, out of a Morgan Marem 
Six years old the 20th May last—ota rich 
2 dark, and deeply mottled chesnut color. 
Will stand the month of September at the stable of Mr. Wm. 
H. Birch, Washington City, near Fourteenth street; $15 the 
season—3W to insure. The future stands of this horse will 
be made known through this journal. Atall other times the 
horse can be found in Piscataway district, Prince George’ 
Co. Md. ut the stables @fhis owner. 
WM HENRY DAINGERFIELD, 
Aug l-lyr Wood Cot, near Alexandria, Virginia, 


McCONKEY, PARR & CO. 
Grocers and Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 87 and 89, Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


(pFFER their services to Farmers and others, for the disposal 
of GRAIN and other produce. Having devoted may years 
to the business, they flatter themselves their long experience 
and extensive facilities enable them to assure the highest going 
market prices, and entire satisfaction in the sales. Perso’ 
attention is given to the delivery and weighing of Wheat con- 
signed to their care. Charge for commision, one cent per bushel. 
ey would call the attention of Farmers to_their | 
and extensive stock of GROCERIES, WINES and LIQUORS, 
and would solicit an examination before purchasing elsewhere. 
LF bl ngs 7 attention given to the purchase of Agricultural 
Im » Seeds, Guano, §c. je 1-tf. 


UPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, or CHEMICAL MaA- 
NURE, in bags of 150 Ibs. each, manufactured and sold 
by WM. PATTERSON, Davidson St. Wharf, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
0gG-P. Matcoum & Co., Bowly’s Wharf, are the Baltimore 
Agents. aug 1-tf, 

















Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best mannerto answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on thesnbscriber. ie! 


TO FARMERS, 
HE undersigned, by this meth- 
od, would apprize the Agricul- 
tural community, thathe is still en- 
gaged in tue manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and otherchoice Plows. He also manufactures and has for 
sale,a number of the best and most efficient Farming [mple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are suci as cannot fuilto please. All implements 
guaranteed. 
Og Acents for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51 N 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Balt. mb-l, 


: GUANO—GUANO. 
5O TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, direct importa- 
tion, and warranted equalin quulityto any in the 
market. The Guano is put up in good strong bags, and is in 
fine shipping order. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, atthe 
towest marketrates, by 
WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 
near Prattst. whart, Baltimore, Md. 
Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DPUST Building 
and Agricultural LIME forsale onthe besiterms, je 1-tf 


LIME. 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Buildingand Ag- 
T ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
ot Eden and Lancaster-sts., which they will warrantto give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found m the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street near 


Pratt. 
tf FELIn& ROBINSON, City lock: 









































Important to Purchasers of Lumber. 


“ UNDERSIGNED having superior advautages in the 
purehase of LUMBER, can sell Shingles, Laths, Cul. 
lings, Pickets, &c. at low prices; from the wharf, foot of Me- 
Elderry’s Dock, & opposite State Tobacco Warehouse, No.1. 
aug i-lyr ROBERT HOOPER. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machinists 
and Manufueturers, Baltimore st. West of Schreeder st. Balti- 
more, are HOW prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agrieultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in theirline. ‘hey can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, rangingin price trom $85 to $190, 
each simple, strong and powertul. Their Horse Power 
Threshing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
priee of $125 eomplete ; the Thrashing Machines without the 
horse power, according to size, at $30, 40,65 and $75; Im- 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Port- 
able Grist Mills complete, 8165. feb 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 


U*Weden at all times to give a feir market price for 
QOOb of alldescriptions. He would reeommend to ~ 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
hema fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
se, that it will continue so the coming season. Those having 
wool te dispose ef, are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. one information as to putting it up 
for market, #c. will be free ly given. 

References—B, Deford § Co., and Wethered Srethese, Bal- 
tamore—Jas, Mott & Co., and Houston § Robinson, Philadel 
hia. Ap. l-lyt 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1854. 


‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


fovewvwwwvwwvvyvee ws 


UNRIVALED ARRAY OF TALENT. 


The Proprietors of the POST, in again eoming before the public, would return thanks for the gerérous 
patronage which has placed them far in advance of every other Literary Weekly in America. And, as 
the only suitable return for such free and hearty support, their arrangements for 1854 have been made 
with a degree of liberality probably unequaled in the history of American newspaper literature. They 
ave engaged as contributors for the ensuing year the following brilliant array of talent and genius :-— 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH—EMERSON BENNETT—MRS. DENISON— ~ 
GRACE GREENWOOD AND FANNY FERN. 
bo the first paper of January next, we design commencing an Original Novelet, written expressly for our colume, entiticd, 
THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT, 


Avrtuor or ‘ Vioza,’’ **Crarna Morezanp,’’ ‘* Toe Forcep Witt,” erc. 





This Novelet, by the popular author of ‘ Clara Mareland,” we design following by another called 
Tae sTEYTMoTHER. 
BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


Auraor or “Home Pictures,” ‘‘Gertrupe Russe..,’’ erc. 


We have also the promise of a number of 


SKETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Whose brilliant and versatile pen will be almost exclusively employed upon the Post and her own “‘Litrrie Pirerim.,’’ 
Mrs. Southworth—whose fascinating works are now being rapidly republished in Englund—also wil] maintain her old and 
pleasant connection with the Post. The next story from her gifted pen will be entitled, 


MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; 


OR, THE FATAL VOW. 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Avrnor or ‘Tue Corse or Cuirron,” ‘Tue Lost Heiress,” “* Tue Desertep Wire,’ grec. 
And last—not least—we are authorized to announce a series of artieles from one who has rapidly risen very high in pop- 
ular favor. ‘They will be entitled a 


NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
BY FANNY FERN, 


AvutHor or ‘Fern Leaves,” etc. 


We expect to be able to commence the Sketches by Fanny Fenx—as well as the series by Grace Gresnwoop—in the 
early numbers of the coming year. ° 
Eugravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural Artieles, The News, Congressional Reports, The Markets, etc. also 
shall be regularly given. 
CHEAP POSTAGE.—The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly iu advance, is 
Only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Oo “ RIE sake ae Sea 


4 COPIES, - - of - $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
8 Lh (And one to the getter up of the Club,) 0 00 “ 

13 “ (And one to the getter up of the Ciub,) 15 00 “ 

20. —(* (And one to the getter up of the Clud,) $20 00 6“ 


The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subseriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is Darge. a 
Graf sho be precured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, always post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON; 
No. 66 North Third street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving « copy of the POST, as a semple, can bg accommodated 
nodgying the publishers by letier, (post-paid.) , : ° 

GTO EDITORS.—Editors who the above one in » OF eondense the materia! portions of it, (the notices 
pd eoena ead —- terme roel eherit colamne, ) be entitled te en oxebenge, by coating 3 8 morked 
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$500: PREMIUMS | 
Awarded E. WHITMAN & Co. in 1853, 


By the Maryland State Agricultural Society : 


First Premium for Agricultural Steam Engine. , First Premium for best Threshing Machine. 
“é oe 











E 











for best Single Horse Plow. “ ‘* — for best Cornsheller for horsepower. | 
i ** for best Expanding Cultivator. «for best = do for hand. 
sa ‘© for best Harrow. - *¢ — for best Corn and Cob Crusher. 
“ ** for best Side-hill Plow. ss for best Hay and Dung Forks. ty 
* «« for best Ox Yoke. ” «* for best Hand Rakes. ” 
sid ** — for best Grain Cradle. i ** for best Bramble Hooks. . 
* «© for best Churn. = ** — for Cheese Press. ‘ 


‘By the Virginia State Agricultural Society : : 


First Premium for best Railway Horsepower. First Premium for Harrows. 
” ** — tor best'Corn and Cob Crusher. ” ‘¢ - for Cornplanter. 
for best Hay Press. «  « — for Hay and Dung Forks. 


By the North Carolina State Agricultural Society : 


First Premium for best Railway Horsepower. __ First Premium for best Cultivator. 


rs é 


“ «© for best Sweep Horsepower. és ** — for best Harrows. T 
ba“ «© for best ‘Threshing Machine. “s ** — for best Corn Planter. a 
. for best Straw Carrier. | * for best Grist Mills. “ pose 

” «© for best Wheat Fan. ; *¢ for best Hay Press. 4 ee 

se «© for best Corn Sheller. | «6 «« for best Ploughs. ade 

“ «© for best Wheat Drill. |  — for best collection of Implements. ~ 

By the Rappahannock River Agricultural Society ; Deu 

First Premium for best Corn Sheller for horse First Premium for best Cultivators. lit 

power. «© for best Side Hill Plough. enter 

« = ~forbest *“* forhand power.) “  ‘“ for best Hay Press, ward 
© <6 “ for best Straw Cutter. “6 ** for best Wheat Fan. : a 
Fe = «tor best Grist Mill. «for best Chura. ae on 

“ ** for best Corn and Cob Crusher. «« for best Corn Planter. iy 

a ** for best Ox Yoke. ss for best Ploughs. many 

‘ re 
Premiums received at various Fairs not enumerated above—also Gold Medals at the Fair mk 


of the Mechanic’s Institute. 











Corn and Cob Crushers. | Premium straw Cutters. o 
ane received all the premiums at the Ma-! 100 SUPERIOR STRAW CUTTERS, * Cutti 
ryland, Virginia and North Carolina State’ which receiued the premiums at the # what 
Fairs on this Machine this season, we feel confident late Fairs, for sale by us, at $7 to $30. = 
of having the best machine in use. Price 50 & $60.; dec 1 E. WHITMAN & Co. of sel 


dec 1 E. WHITMAN & CU. 





E. Whitman & Co’s Premium Wrought Iron 


Railway Horse Power. 
HIS MACHINE was never exhibited by us 
(where a premium was offered) and its advan- 
tages explained to a committee without receiving 
the first premium and highest honors; and now 
stands at the head of Horse Powers in this country. 
Price $100. dec 1 





Corn Shellers. 
Hiw G very greatly improved our Corn Shel- 
lers, we received all the premiums at our 
State Fair this season, and we now offer them for 
Price $10, $18, 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 
Baltimore Md. 


sale as the best Shellers in use. 
and $30. 
dec 1 





| Whitman's Patent Separator, 
FF Threshing and Cleaning Grain at one ope- 
ration—warranted equal in capacity, and su- 
| perior in workmanship to any machine of the kind 
| made in the United States. 

Prices $125 to $175. 

dec 1 E. WHITMAN & Ca. 


5000 PLOUGHS ann CULTIVATORS of all 
descriptions, made in the best manner, and for sale 
at prices as low as they can be had in the United 
States, quality considered, by 

E. WHITMAN & CO. 
dec 1 Corner Light and Pratt streets. 
Gr "DLzs wil be sold ths season wholesale ual tet, at hs 

lowest prices, by dee 1 E. WHITMAN & CO. 




















() HORSE RAKES of ity, fe : 
100 “eer See da VEITMAN & CO. = 
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FIGURE REPRESENTING THE CROSS SECTION OF 


SINCLAIR & CO’S. 


Patent Screw Propeller Feed, 
OR STRAW CUTTERS. ; 








HOSE new and valuable Feeding Works may be thus 
T described:—On the feeding rolier are right and left Fins 
#0 arranged as to form a Double Spiral ~crew, for the pur- 
pose of feeding forward the Straw, preventing it from crowd- 
ing to the right or lett of the box, and compressing it as it is 
mesed tothe Knives. These Fins are made of Cast Iron, 
and arrangéd us seen clearly hy the Figure—there being 8 
rows On a cylinder, (more or less), and alternating so as to 
form a Right and Lett Spiral. The Fins are pyramidal, or 


tapering. ‘I'his form is essential to the proper action of the | 


Double Spiral, and it will be observed that these Fins, con- 
sttuting the Spiral, do not drag the straw forward, but pros 
pel it as it were, and hence their sharp edzes, which must 
enter between the straws, and prupel them obliquely for- 
ward on the Screw .or Spiral principle. The result of this 
improvement is a reduction of draught, and performance, 
equal 16 30 per cent Over the old pattern Cylinder Straw Cut- 
ter—saying nothing of the reduced complication, greater dura- 


Fe. 

The following respectable certificates are a part of the 
many in our possession, which speak in the highest terms in 
regard to the improvement, which fully sustain our re- 
marks, 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. Baltimore. 
Harewoop, Ilino, 24, °53. 
To R. Sinclair & Co. 

Annexed is a note from my friend Blair, respecting the 
Cutting Box, selected by me at his request. In addition to 
what he says of it, (atterun extended use of it for several 
months), { may remark, that | know of no form of Knife for 
cutting hay and straw, equal to the Cylindrical; nor any plan 
of self-feeding gearing that is in my opinion so simple and effi- 
cient as your Screw Propeller. . 

Respectfully, your friend, 
Epwarp STaBier. 


Sitver Sprinc, November <2, °53. 
Friend Stabler:—The Sinclair & Co. Hay Cutter gives me 
entire satisfaction. it is a much improved one, compared 
with the first I had from them, aud indeed upon any I have 
ever used in my cow-feeding establishment. 
Your friend, 
Jan 1-tf F. P. Bua. 





[ME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


= Gas Light oe of Baltimore have tor sale 
OYsTERSHELL or GasHousE Lime” in quantities to suit pur 
,, at the low price of 3 cents per bushel. 
Chemical analysis shows this Lime to be better adpted—as a 
t—to much of the soil of the State of Maryland, than 
“Stone Lime.” 
See Dr. J. Higgins’ (State Agricultural Chemist) Report for 
1862, page 36 to 41 inclusive. JOSEPH BROWN, Sec’y. 
Battimorg, Sept. 14, 1862. Oct 1-1yr. 





STRAW CUTTERS 


CYLINDRICAL IMPROVED, 
Or Patent Screw Propellers. 


_ The improvement is principally on the feeding wurke caus- 
ing more rapid performance—reduction of Jabor, and by this 
new mode of construction the works are rendered more sim- 
ple, consequently more durable. . 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
Width ofCut, 9 11 13 15 Inches. 
Price, 28 30 40 45 Dolls. 
Sinclair & Co’s. Patent CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 
and Grinding Machine—price $30 and 31.50. Improved 
Single and Double Spout CORN SHELLERS, 810 and $16 
Virginia CyLiInpRIcAL Corn SHELLERS, . «. .. 30 
VeRTICAL VeGeTaBLe CurTers, Improved, ~. . iS. 


CHAIN PUMPS, with»plain Stands and Ornamental 


| Covers. THERMOMETER CuuURNS, the most approved. Pri- 


ces variable. AGRICULTURAL FURNACES AND 
BOILERS.—Sizes preferred, 33, 60 and 90 gals. Prices, 
25, 37, and $49. . 


PLANTATION CORN MILLS, of various sizes. 


The 30 inch Cologne and French Burr preferred and re- 
commended. Price, $110 and $135. , 

THRASHING MACHINES, at 85 40, 50 and $60." 

STRAW CARRIERS, and Bittings and Wrenches for do 


SWEEP HORSE POWERS, 
| Made on the most approved Spur and Bevet geared princi- 
le. Price $100 and $135. 
| FANNING MILLS, with late improvements, 25, 30 a &35 


| PLOWS, HARROWS, &c. 

For Maryland and Virginia River lands, and for the South 
generally. ‘he Paruyent PLow fates first in value. The 
8S. & M. or Improved Davis Ptow, is excellent, aud can 
scarcely be excelled. Price 4, 4%, 5 and 96. For heavy, 
clay and rough lands, the Maryland Self-sharpening and Im- 
proved Barshears are preferred. Price for 2and 3 horse si- 
zes, 12 and $15. 

NO- 8, MARYLAND SELF-SHARPENING | 


Is a star Plow, and for those who wish a heavy two, or light 
three horse Plow—none better can be obtained. Price $12. , 


SUBSOIL PLOWS, ' 
Of various sizes. Prices, 6, 8} and $12). 

For seeding, or light flushing or cultivation, the ECHE- 
LON OR GANG PLOWS, cuttng two or three furrowa, 
are particularly valuable—especially those with high stan- 
dards, and rear brace. Price 53g and 6. § a> ul 


HARROWS. 


The Maryland Hinge Expanding, and the Geddes Harrow, 
are the mostapproved. Price 7.50 to $10. 


ROLLERS. 


Serrated, Clod, Cast Iron and Segment Rollers, at 35 
and $75. 

WHEAT DRILLS, $90—Corn Drills, $21.50. Garden 
Seed Drills. 

Also for saleys PLOWS AND CASTINGS, of various pat- 
terns and sizes. CULTIVATORS, assorted, for Corn, Te 
bacco, and Cotton; Rolling Screens, for preparing wheat for 
seed. STRAW CUTTERS,—Raw Hyde. Virginia, Dutch, 
.and Negroe’s Own, ati and 816. Iron Mills, Post-hole Au< 

ers, REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, Ox Yokesy 
ush and Root Pullers, Brier Hooks, Manure Drage, Ma- > 
nure Forks, Horse Scoops, Ditching Tools, Sausage ae 
and Filers, Apple Pearers, Grindstones, 


GARDEN TOOLS} 
A LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
FIELD AND LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 


Orders for FRUIT AND URNAMENTAL TREES, 
for Clairmount Nersery, will receive attention on and after 
the first of next November, te 


R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 








58 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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HUSSEY’S REAPER AND MOWER. 
To the Editor of the saoations Forte ght 
Having been absent in England more than a year; 

I wish to say tothe farmers that | am again at my 
t in Baltimore. “From the conflicting accounts 

of trials of Reapefs in England, which have from 
time to time, preached this.country, it will be asked 
what improvement has been made in the Reaper in 
England by English manufacturers since 1851. 
The correctanswer to this question would be, none 
atall. The following facts wiil be some proof of 
it. The whieh Pf exhibited @t the World’s 
Fair, in » in 1851, was purchased at that 
time by a London manufacturer, as a model to 
build by, and sach were\.the supposed improve- 
it, that the model machine was 

i ntitely»eclipsed by those of 
iside»as old Jumber, not to 
Msed in 1852. I need 
results of the English 
t into the field in the 
n to say, that the iden- 
It in Baltimore, and ex- 















hibited in tlace in 1851, and was dis- 
carded by “manufacturer, as before 
stated, was . im into favor, and exhibited 


by its English @wher to compete for the prize at 
the great trial of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, held at Plymouth in 1853, at 
which trial the-prize was awarded to me for a ma- 
chine made by myself while in England. As re- 
gards my own improvements made in England, 
they were such as afte more particularly required 
in England to suit the machine for crossing ridge 
and furrow, and for soft ground. Ia effecting these 
improvements, certain a qualities were sacri- 
ficed to obtain others of more value in that coun- 
try—an exchange’ which is not at all required in 
this country. In making these remarks [ do not 
mean to say I have learned nothing. No Ameri- 
can can pass fifteen moths amongst the skilful and 
industgious farmers and manufacturers of England, 
ard return home unimproved. Whatever | have 
learned willbe brought to bear in the extensive 
reparations | am now making to supply the great- 
ly increased demand for the next harvest. Having 
myself received the highest prize at one of the 
great trials in England, in 1853, it may be asked 
why the old Scotch machine received the prizes at 
all thé other trials. It needs but seven letters to 
answer_that question, r-i-v-a-l-r-y. The Scotch 
machine, which had been condemned many years 
age, and revived again in 1852, succeeded in cutting 
the grain, but the violent struggle of both man and 
beast, and the stf@ining of the machine to the ut- 
most of its capacity, drd not seem to be taken into 
account; that, and the frequent interruptions it met 
, With by getting out of order, were endured with a 
degree of patience which certain other parties wou d 
have been happy to have received also, The judges 
were@content to act on the rule to deal only with 
what was actually exhibited before them in the 
shape of performance, without giving a moment's 
consideration as to wahethee the performance of the 
machine would be the same in the hands of their 
own farm laborets, they saw it to bein the hands 
of the skilful manufacturer and his practical engi- 
neets at the trial. .Nor did =! seem to — 
the responsibility of recommending a worthless 
machine to their brother farmers. Those who 
from long experience could foresee the certain re- 






solation for the loss of a prize. Indeed, the Jyh 
ges could not be much blamed when it is conside, 
ed they could see no further into a mill-stone’thy 
many of the spectators who rejoiced in thes 
mistaken opinions and hopes, and had had as Hit 
experience with reapers as themselves. I havety 
many good friends in England to condemn by who 
sale because [ lost most of the prizes, for the caugy 
before stated. The rare mixture of the generoy 
and the belligerent, rendered the roceedings too 
spicy to be wholly disagreeable. T'hosé who have 
spent much time in England, know how this ap 

to the English character. Ihave been publicly a 
cused in Eng'and of pirating on the scissor 
ciple of the Scotch cutters, which has 
up as constituting one of its chief merité 
sooner had the machine received its pri 
the trials at an end, than the Scotch scissors we 
abandoned by the manufacturer, and sof 
American form substituted in their p 
new arrangement was announced in the p 
newspapers in October last, just before I re 
land, with a parade of certificates to’prove the su- 
periority of the new improvement the old 
Scotch plan which had just taken the prizes; an- 
nexed to which was the approval. of original 
Scotch inventor himself, over hig: i 

of the change his manufacturer h 
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readers can reconcile these ma with any M 
standard known this side of the water, it is more 
than I shall attempt todo. It is sufficientfogme 
to say to the American farmers, that they Hs 


look beyond Baltimore for the best Reaping’and ; ¥ 
Mowing Machine. Osep Hosser. Us 


Baltimore, 25th Nov., 1853. jao-lt 








FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
ERSONS who are laboring under this Ta 
will find the VEGETABLE EPILEPTIC PI 
only remedy ever discovered for curing Epilepsy, or 
Fiw. These Pills poss ss a specific action on the 
tem; and, although | are ed es iy for the 
of curing fits, they will be fi of es nefit for all 
sons aftlicted with weak ne or w Nervous system 
been prostrated or shattered any cause whatever. 
chronic complaints, or diseases of long standing, oupemaceen 
by nervelessness, they are exceedingly beneficial. Full diree- 
tions accompany each box. Price $3 per box, or two boxes for 
$5. Persons out of the city, enclosing a remittance, will have 
fhe Pills sent them through the maii,free of postage. For 
y SEH 8S. HANCE, No. 109 Baltimore street, Baltimore, 
to bp orders from all parts of the Union must be 
post paid. 












A. E. WARNER, No. 10 N. Gays 


MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE,’FIN 
GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILV: 






WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. would respectfully ix 
vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arti- 
cles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 
variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality 
Silver Plated Ware, which he willsell on the mostaccomme 
dating terms. Feb. l-uf 


BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


ARRANTED free from any mixture—noGiueextme- 9 5 fj 
Wes: or any Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust - 
in its natural or pure state, weighing from: 55 to 60 Ibs. per 
bushel, at —— per eashee, in December, January aud Feb- 
ruary—the balance of the year at 55 cents. 

The Poudrette is as good as can be made, and:for sale low 

REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine; G. V. Lurman; + 
Tyson Jr., and J. W. Randolph, Balimore County; Wm. & 
Stephenson, and Lioyd Norris, of Hartord County; Williea @ * 














Baker Dorey, and Dr. Alicn Thomas of Howard Come 
©. Stabler and William 8. Bond, Montgomery County; A. Ne, 
Bernard, ana s Mae 
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Maj. Lee, Va. ' 
rders left at the American Farmer office ti a 
THOMAS B. 
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\RBADING'S PATENT PREMIUM 


“others, for several reasons, Viz:—Ist.—It separate 
‘ gcly thereb 
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Premium Corn Sheller. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 


Horse Power Corn Sheller. 


HE subscriber takes this method of informing the farmers 

of Delaware, Eastern Shore, Virginia and Maryland, that 
they have _purc from Wm. Reading, Patentee, Washing- 
ton city, the Exclusive Right for the manufacture and sale of 
the above Machine, in the territory specified above—and they 
pared to sell them at the low price of $35. =f 

This Machine was awarded the First Premium by the New 
Castie County Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition on the 
13th October, 1 and wherever it is used it is = 1 
the cob en- 

from the corn, y saving two hands in thrashing. 
—It breaks the corn and cob much less than other shellers. 
$d.—It shells faster than any other in use; 4 horses and 4 men 
canshell with ease one thousand bushels in one day, and 6 
teens 6 horace can shell fifteen hundred bushels per day.— 
4th.— the simplicity ‘Of its construction, it is not liable to 
west of order, being in thisgespect also superior to all others 
use. 


lachine took the First Premium at the World’s Fair, at 
in York eity; the First Premium at the 
merican Institute. New York; and the First Pre- 

at 


ir of the Franklin Institute Philadelphia. Itis 

40 give satistaction in all cases. 
are hereby notified that no other person or per- 
authorized to sell Reading’s Patent Corn Sheller in the 
named territory—and legal measures will be taken to- 7 
a 8 who sell. or offer to sell the, before named ma- 


3 
2 











chine in the territory before described. : ; 
All addressed to the subscribers at Delaware city. Del. 
be D ittended to. E. J. HYDE. : 






will 
D § 5 Oct. 20, 1853. jan 1-3t 
aay 


a PGREAT PREMI 
MO. "“GOMERY’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE SCREEN 


ROCKAWAY WHEAT FAN, 


Soring the past year, been proved to be the best Fan oral 
= Lo e Middle States, having taken premiums over al 
that Nave been to the public from every quarter of the 
United States. It 


THE FIRST PREMIUM 
Atthe MARYLAND State Agricultural Society Exhibition, 
in October last, where all the most celebrated Fans were in 


competition ‘ 
TRE FIRST PREMIUM at the VIRGINIA State Agriculgn- 
Society’s Exhibition, in November last. 
ARYLAND INSTITUTE awarded SILVER ME 
to it. at its Exhibitions in 1852 and 1853, as superior to all 


on Ex’ ion. 
HE FI PREMIUM was awarded at the Talbot Co. 


.) 8 an 7 

TE FIRS MI the Prince George’s Co. (Md.) 
Exhibition, in , by ial vote of the Society, in conse- 
quence of its superiority.and value, it being contrary to their 
standing rules to award premiums to articles made out of the 


County. 

We T enex the following certificate from a respectable farmer 
of St. Mary’s Co., and any number ofothers could be publi | 
if necessary, all tending to show. the deeided superiorit 
Fan over any others that have ever been introduced in t 
die States—and as the manufacturers devote their whole atten- 

to this one article, and rely for its continued success u 
faithfulness of its make, as well as the superiority of its 
iples of construction. farmers and others may rely on hav- 
their Fans made of the best materials and workmanship. 
St. Geramers, St. Mary’s Co. Mp. Oct, 6, 

This is to that I have tried Messrs. J. em ay | 
& Bro’s. Wheat in some tailings I made in cleaninga part 
of my crop, which I did not think could be made worth any- 
thing; it extracted from a bushel and a half of filth about th 
pecks of pure wheat. I must say thatel never saw a Fan that 
can even come in competition with J. Montgomery & Brother’s 
Rockaway Wheat Fan, for screening wheat. 

Bexsamm McKay. 
( fill opders edtoneed t0 | the untegnenet a =“ Baltimore city 
.) Post ice, wil rom attended to. 
Ne 16 N. Mh bi Liles a Sy ae 
0. 1 + Hi it. between Hillen an y Sts. 
jan 1-1t*tf 
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Fine Ground Plaster. 


subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers Plant 

ers that he has on hand a — p and selected stock of first 
bmg, LUMP GYPSUM, received direct from particular quar- 
, (the purity of which he has had tested by various analyses, 


aster, warranted pure—each barrel of full weight. and in 
shipping order, marked with his own name. For sale on m 
favorable terms. Ww) N 


kia operations, whether the Patenté 


ist.—This machine is w : 
1 | Of any machine of the Kindan the Uni 






5 HIS manure is a 


by Roswell L. Colt, Es 


Sa iy 
0. NICHOLS’ 

Patent Semehe Cob Crusliér & Pulverizer, 
FOR OR G CORN, ,COBS, BARK, &c. 
IRST PREMIUM at ’ 1 1963: 
Fr Witeinin Stale Fair a i tent —- 

e Patentee in presenti me to publi 
ed it not pode to flood € eo! ity with He = 
e of recommendations, but desire ly to stat 
@s they exist, and thenJeave for 
themselves, when they. shal of 
the 







' State. F 



















followin; 






guarantees:— 




















quires repaij 

: ond.—It is, ; 

mi untry. sod o's Bits 
: . is warran perate'with one- 

‘any other mill that has oven boek tee nied ny _— 

.—It is warranted to-crush ndvall other grain of like 

bich is yer dy be coming’ more 





nted to ertlih four ‘ any other 





dimensions, the necrssitfa j 
apparent, as in must. uded D 
previous to entering omach of pat x Fee 
can do the animal Be gO nO solvents that are 
abie to decompose p 3 = 
not even Nature’s stro = ; a 
the stomach of animals. 
HAY PRESSES, whic 
apd Virginia State Fairs, f 
PITTSBURGH PLOU 
the Agents, F. B, 
of gel ty, Horse Par 
ws, Rollers, Corn D ye 
+ received the highest f 
by 
No. 
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ho: pliate of Lime. 


icable to all soils that are 2 
Phosphoric acid, defic y wi " y ~ ay oy 
has long bongioutipases without Phosphates 
which have gone to form Bones, Milk, r animal seere- 


tions. Itis chemically identical with Bones, in 

convenient fornia -val tituent yt 4 
cheaper than Bonés or Mi gonian Guano, and re- 
duces thé cost, whilts it permanency of the effect 


of oe o— nate OC bil 

1e Minera osphate ime now been suffic 
tested to prove that it is the cheapaatiund most convenient ee. 
tilizer within ach of the Farmer and Planter. 

The price is dependent on the portion of Ph joric acid. 
The present supply is sold at per ton of 2u00 ibs. for the 
Phosphate, and $30 for the Bi-Phosphate, or Super-Phosphate, 
formed by combining the —- mineral with sulphuric 


acid, answering to dissoly nes. » 
Moni EVAN T. ELLICOTT, 
3 bard Street, pear Hanover. 


jani 


Mineral Phosphate & 31-4 
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YRSHIRE. BULL FOR SALE. The owner wishing to 
confine his attention to one breed only, will sell a superior 

and sure Ayrshire Bull, 332 years old; took the premium last year 
as best in his class; his sire and dam were im from Ayr, 
q. Patierson, N. J. Price $126. 

Also, a young Bull, 6 months old, price $50, and an Alderney 
Bull, Saas old, $100. Apply to Sam’! Sands, office American 


sat 














REMEN GEESE, and Pute White MUSCOV¥ DUCKS— 
very fine and large, for sale.. Apply at ‘this ofhce: jon 1-1t 





Bone Dust. . 

“ee subscriber will furnigh ground Bones tea 

free fromevery mixture, or theentire quantity cited. 

He has lately made such an improvement in his machinery 

for erushing bones, as to enable himso sell an articie better 

than ever betore offered, asumple of which can be seen at 

the offiee ot the American Farmer. My Dust weighs, 

from tie mannerin which it is manufac 550 60 Lbs. 
per bush Price, 55 cts. per el, 


Nore manufactured Bone Dustis sold, except at ' 
Pate h Fn JOSHUA“H ad 
Cerner’ and Ensor sts., Old Town, B: ) OF OF- 


ders ‘may be left with Mr. S. Bands, at the e of the 
j@an Farmer ite * P f 

Pfurnish to my cu |, When bags are.not sent, 2 bush- 
et yat6 1-4 cents each. 4 


i ce.—Messrs.Randolph ,Gollbart & Co., 158 Thames 
aan. » May 1-40 












are to receive 
k imported in 


AM STICKNEY, 


QUFFOLK PIGS.— 
orders for Pure & 
1848.by the late W: 
January last. Add 


od from’ 





from which he is manufacturing a superior article of 
ost 
‘J 
oo. 


wer m4 A. D Ht inOT ON 

am Plaster * es St. on 

wise received at Messrs. ASA » HAM & vie 
Street Wharf. eS Nov1 


"STICKN 
RY, Boston, Mawes. 
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HUSSEY’S REAPER AND MOWER. | solation for the loss of prize 
ges could not be much blamed 


To the Editor af the American Farmer. 


i 


*~ Having been absent in England more thana year, ed they could see no further ig 
I wish to say to the farmers that | am again at my | many. of the spectators.who 


post in Baltimore. From the conflicting accounts | mistaken opinions and hopes, ay 

of trials of*Reapers in England, which have from | experience with reapersas thet 

time to time reached this country, it will be asked | many good friends in England to 
sale because I lost most of the pr 


what improvement has been made in the Reaper in 





England by English mauufacturers since 1851. | before stated. The rare 


‘The correct answer to this question would be, none 
atalt, The following facts will be some proof ot» 
it. The reaper which I exhibited at the World’s]s 


the belligerent, rendered the’ 
to.be wholly ‘disagreeab 
t much time in England, kn 


Fair, in London, in 1851, was purchased at that | to the English character. [hay 

time by a London manufacturer, asa model to | cused in Eng'and of pirating om-the 

build by, and such were the supposed improve- | ciple,of the Scotch cutters, whieh hy 

ments made upon it, that the model machine was | pas constituting one of its ehish 

discarded as being reed eclipsed by those of,/ sooner had the machine received its 
e 


English make, and laid asi 


as old lumber, not to | the trials at an end, than 


be used again, and was not used in 1652. I need | abandoned by the manufacture 

not dwell on the disastrous results of the English | American form substituted in. the 
improvements when brought into the field in the | new arrangement, was annoum 
harvest of 1852, further than to say, that the iden- | newspapers in October last, just beton 
tical machine which I built in Baltimore, and ex- | land, with-a parade of certificates 16 pap 
hibited in the Crystal Palace in 1851, and was dis- | periority of the mew improvement og 
carded by the English manufacturer, as before | Scotch plan whichMied just taken ¥ 
stated, was again taken into favor, and exhibited }nexed to which was the approval 0 


by its English owner to compete for the prize at 


Scotch inventor himself, over his ¢ 


the great trial of the Bath and West of England | of the change hismanufaeturer had img 
ricultural Society, held at Plymouth in 1853, at | readers can reconcile-these maneuvers 

which trial the prize was awarded to me for a ma- | standard known this side of the wate 

chine made by myself while in England. As re-| than I shall attempt todo. It is st 


gards my own improvements made in England, 
they were such as are more particularly required 


in England to suit the machine for crossing ridge | Mowing Machine. Osep 


and furrow, and for soft ground. Ia effecting these 


to say to the American farmers, that th 
look beyond Baltimore for the best Reap 


Baltimore, 25th Nov., 1853. b* Pee 





improvements, certain good qualities were sacri- 





ficed to obtain others of more value in that coun- 
try—an exchange which is not at all required in 
this country. In making these remarks I do not 
mean to say I.have learned nothing. No Ameri- 


FITS! FITS!! FITS{i}” 
ERSONS who are laboring under this distres 
will find the VEGETABLE EPILEPTIC Pill 


only temedy ever discovered for curing Epilepsy, 


can can pass fifteen months amongst the skilful and Fits. ‘These Pills poss ss a specific action on thet 
industrious farmers and manufacturers of England, | tem; and, although they are prepared especially for 


of curing fits, they will be found of especial bene 


and return home unimproved. Whatever | have | oe te, a wank nerves, or whose nere 


learned will be brought to bear in the extensive 


been prostrated or shattered from any cause’ 
chronic ce ord 


of long standii 





reparations | am now making to supply the great. | ¢ nervelessuess, they are exceedingly benefié 
ly increased demand for the next harvest. Having oon accompany cece box. Price aie bo. 


$5. Persons out of the city, enclosing a remit ince 


myself received the highest prize at one of the the Puls sent erm dyoagh tne malt henah 


great trials in England, in 1853, it may be asked | py seri s HANC ‘Bal 
to gion orders trom all parts of the Union mus 
poet paid: Bib 


why the old Scotch machine received the prizes at 


E, No. 109 Baitimure street 





all the other trials. It needs but seven letters to 
answer that question, r-i-v-a-l-r-y. The Scotch 
machine, which had been condemned many years 

, and revived again in 1852, succeeded in cutting 


AMUPFACTURER OF SILVER 
Mi 


A, E. WARNER, No, 10 N.@ 


t 
GOLD JEWELRY. and importer of BBS 


ago P 
- the gtain, bat the violent struggle of both man and | lau rawcy AKTIULES, ke, would 
beast, and the straining of the machine to the Ute} vite tise autention of those in want of any ofl 
of its capacity, did not seem to be taken into | eles, that he keeps always ou hand, and makest 


“account; that, and the frequent interruptions it met 
with by getting out of order, were endured witha 


vaviety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, 
SilverPlated Ware, which he willsell ont 
dating terms. Fae 





ge of patience which certain other parties wow @ 

have been happy to haye receivedalso. The judges 
Were content to act/onithe rule to deal only with 
_ what. was actually exhibited before them: in the 


BONE DUST AND POUD 


Wy eaeasten free from any mixture 


ted, or avy Chemicals usea, lea 


shape of performance, without giving a moment's | , Ms 
caataalion 9s to whether the performance of the Dauheh Maneeoer beat - pedis 


Balance of the year at 55 ¢ 


"machine would be the same in the hands of Winks | ds macareaicee S a 


rers, they saw it to bein the hanc 
Sr Mtdet csuthcnter wed’ bid Priction) eng 
atthe trial, Nor did they seem to wei 
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REPERBNCE.—D. M. Perine; 
ir., an@ 4. W. Randolpu, Bahia 
ror ded Be nite es 
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and William a Bond, M 
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sagged FARMERS! © 
PATENT PREMIUM 
Power Corn Sheller. 


method of informing the 
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0. NICHOLS’ 
Setont Corn & Cob Crusher © 
FOR CRUSHING CORN, COBS, BAR 


ingioie st ate Fale at fichmon 45 
Paemes in P -Y 


érs |, The 


verizer, 
» &c. 
tate Fair. 82 my 1863;— 











hing. 
nand ob much less than other shellers, 

g than any othe Other in use; 4 horses and 4 men 
thoaeand bushels in one day, and 6 
fifteen hundred bushels per day.— 

of its construction, it is not Pia to 

nm this respect also superior to all others 


¢ First Premium at the World’s Fair, at 

y York city; the First Premium at the 

itute. New Y ork; and the First Pre- 

eFranklin Institute Philadelphia. Itis 
faction ‘in all cases. 


oe 
ace in Ne 


sri 
gre cit notified that no other person or per- 
orized to sell Lge *s Patent Corn Sheller in the 
i measures will be taken to- 
ons fer to sell the before named ma- 
itory before described. 
Sreaed to the subscribers at Delaware ci city. | Del. 
pmptiy attended o 
we Lily, Oct. 20, 1853. Jun 1-8t 


: GREAT PREMIUM FAN, 
MERY’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE SCREEN 


AWAY WHEAT FAN, 


» past year, been proved to be the best Fan ever 
Middle States, having taken, premiums over all 
jeen offered to the public from @very que of the 
it too 
THE FIRST PREMIUM 
AND State Agricultural Society’s Exhibition, 
where all the most celebrated Fans were in 


p Fi ks 7 PREMIUM at the VIRGINIA 8 State Agricultu- 
i vem 

Me in TLAND INSTITUTE awarded SILVER MED- 

it ge agly in 1852 and 1853, as superior to all 


REMTUM was awarded at the Talbot Co. 


a MIUM at the Prince George’s Co. (Md.) 
r $1%3, by the special vote of the Society, in conse- 
‘superiority apd value, it being contrary to their 
esto award premiums to articles made out of the 
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} w tificate from a respectable farmer 
1 es oes Sroher of others could | be published 
all tending to show the decided cuperiees of this 

any others that have ever been introduced Mid 

, ind as: the manufacturers devote their whole atten- 

pthis one and rely for its continued success u 
fulne anake, as well the rence oT ot its 

bes of constraction. farmers and others may rely on hay- 
ps made of the best materials js and workmanship. 

con ane Sr. Mary’s Co. Mp. Oct, 6, 53. 

, that T have tried Messts. J. 

Ww Theat Fan moons think i a in ¢leaning a 

which not think cou made any- 
tted from a bushel 0 bells Sea rae aie 
wheat. I must = ver b ay a that 

rr What Fas oem with ie vi any 

; peel Lr McKay, 
at the Baltimore 


to the undersigned 
hee, wil be prompey attended to. 
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Ss, Fine Ground Plaster. 
her respectfully informs the: 
? on hand &. 
reuM, reoei 
‘which he 
manufacturing 8 


29} than ever belore 


is warranted 
kind in the Cnited Sates be, the amount 


; Lis warranted to crush four times fine 
in the country. as vba ig 


8d. It ie wartanted to operate wath a age: e-thing 
any other r mill that has ever been pi 
4th.—It is warranted to crash Oats an and ‘ao een of like 


dimensions, the Tie J “ ae nis y . 

ap’ nt, as nm enuded of its 

rovicen' to Fu L the stomach of ali ieee a. 

can do the animal no » for there are nO solvents 

able to Gogpenpode the — wae prare the kernel rofan o oat 

not even Nature’s strongest solvent, viz: A 

the stomach of animals.— Wholesale and re © julces in 
HAY PRESSES, which received first proasi@nunas e Md. 

and Virginia State Fairs, for sale at prices ranging $75 


$ 
PITTSBURGH PIOUS». —The Iron Centre Fiongin for for 
sale by the Agents, F. B. Didier & Bro. Every well know 
Plough of celebrity, Horse Powers and Threshers, Cultivators, 
Harrows, Rollers, Corn Drills, Churns, Rakes, Cradies, 
which received the highest honors at the late iEairs, 1988 
sale by 
jani 


for 
No. 77 N. Paca street, Ee & oe Md. 





Mineral Phosphate & Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 


T4 {S manure is applicable to all soils.that are deficient in 
Phosphoric acid, a deficiency which exists when the land 
has long been cultivated without restoring the P' Phosphates 
which have gone to form Bones, Milk, and other animal secre- 
tions. Itis chemically identical with’ Bones, in a much more 
convenient form—is the valuable constituent in Guano—is 
cheaper than Bones. or Mexican or Patagonian Guano, and re- 
duces the cost, whilts it increases the permanency of the effect 
of Peruvian Guano. 

The Mineral Phosphate of Lime has now been sufficiently 
tested to prove that itis the cheapest and most convenient fer- 
ulses within te abe of my Farmer and ae 

e price is tong lent on the proportion o hosphorie acid. 
The’ present supply is sold_at pn nex ton of 2u00 Ibs. for the 
Phosphate, and $30 for the Bi-Phosphate, or Super-Phosphate, 
formed by combining the —_— mineral with sulphuric 


aeid, answering to dissolve: 
EVAN T. ELLICOTT, 
Lombard Street, near Hanover. 


‘A TESHIBE BULL FOR SALE. The owner. wishing to: 


confine his attention to one breed only, Mes. ~ sell a : 
and sure Ayrshire Bull, 3}¢ years old; took torad r " 
from. a 

'e $126. . 


as best in his — his sire and dam were lon 

pe pennant L. Colt, Bat. seals N. J. ons ef , 
so, a young Bu months rice a neh RES 

Pull, 9 # years old, $100. Apply to Sant Sands, office me TH 


jan 1-tf 








REMEN GEESE, and Pure White MUSCOVY DU 
very fine and large, forsale. Apply at this office, 





Bone Dust. , 


} od yo subseriber will furnish ground Bones warranteo 


free from every mixture, or the entire 
He has lately made such an improvement in hig 
for efushing bones, as to enable him to sell aw a 
ered, asample of which can | 
_j-the-offiee ot the American Farmer, My Bone 
_|-from the manner in whies it is panel toes? 
per bushel. Price, 55 ' 
None of my manufactu ured: 





5% St. betiveen Si a Be of Faetory 


tis ce tm hn at nt a 











—— = 





XICAN GUANO. 
rg of Superior Quality. 8) 
1s oe deposits of th 
mich te filo ice alyaed - ens amie iguing ana aia ot 
na of Pure tre Bone P of f Laimeyesne.- 62,04 


SHE contains Phosphorie Ac 
oor ee dcigeaes 08 
“Gomes Hyrse.o-+'s 1. 2cuimeaase hen peras ARS 
ee ee 
Signed, "James HigcINs, “|qBEr GEOWLS ‘subseriber b 
ari oa ac OM 5. which etioves 10 be e ft 
het valley of Fow!s Meat os 
‘Ttre following Aneiysis is by Professor » Agricultural At ner 
Chemist to the Koya! Agceulyye 1 Soci jand. a gentie- 
man whose éxperience of m any years. p him undoubtedly 
as the authority omsuci eniectst,. 
Bot Or TWo SampLes or Mexican Guano. 
_ fonms He. 1. Sample Fie jars FOR. SALE—Tbe subse 
35.6 85 4: ks, one an imported Malte 
$80 high—the others are two <a ' 
aeihéeen 23 mais when they obtain pate 
hate” of Lime, Bho. 61.61 51.87 seleens Apply to 8, SANDS. 


Pons 
Sulphate of Lime,........... 3.4% 4.66 
Alkalin 95 Devons - 


e Salts, &c. in, 1.55 
VE forsale two BUL 
62percent. 38 per cent. | i HAN and Heifer ee 














63 percent. 46 per cent. Geor. 
signed, per cen'j. THOMAS WAY.., | Stephen Bailey.” Par 
Pring October 5, 1853. | Mont: and 
Professor Way remarks: “I beg to enclose you an analysis of | fer th nisomery and 
the two samples of Guano. They are practically idenucal in } ington City, Presi 
composition, and of the character of the *Piuospiatic’? Guang, | 
such y= aemene Bay variety, carr tg oe _~ market as Vl | jan 1-3t 
rican Guano may further mention that the pature of e | 
Guano is such that it weatd suffér no appreciable injury by ex. | . " Oo . & CO’S, eden 
ure to weather or the su; and there is an abundant deinand | of thie oi Yokes testimonial is presented to the 


ee in this market, both for turnip and other root Eaee feud .U 
. , I hereby certify, that I nave examined a 
Sign J. THOMAS WAY, London, | & Co’s Patent Ox Yoke, and have 


gne 
" ll to ike Royal Agyicultural Society of England. | it one of the greatest utility to cariod 
We may also remark, that Dr. Higgins bas advised mixing | on their farms. 
this Guano with the Peruvian, in the proportion of two paris of) ‘The owers of the right to manufacture and 
Mexican to one of Peruvian, by which means a cheaper and { about passing trou State of Virgin 
more efficient manure is procured. ‘I'he Peruvian Guano want- | thereot to the farmers, f 
ing Phosphate of Lime, and the Mexican wanting Ammonia, | jan 1-1t* Mount Upton. Che 
it is very evident both must be materia‘ly improved by the ad- | 
mixture, whilst the cost is considerably reduced. I[t has been | £ >t SALE—The splendid SADDLE 
successfully tried on Corn, Wheat, and alt the cereal crops, | Tox,” which mg Lye. 
whiist its actiun on ‘Turnip and other root crops, is vastiy supe- } land Agricultaral mete 1832. iO ddre 
rior to any other fertilizer. MAKTIN coubsl Ol UG 
It is for sale wholesale and retail ibys the mporters _ian 1-It 
————— S en, *ANTED, of pure and genuine cog oat 
sal 2 Buchanao’s Wharf. a pair of R SIAN and Cora 
must be perfect patterns of their kind : 


MEXICAN GUANO. special object. Apply to the Editor 3 fo 


E have now landing the cargo of Brig Susan, of very su- : A 
ea perior quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. Dutchess Swit: a k 
q gore Guano has been used alone the two past seasons, Mr. Editor:—When the Mount 4 Ai 














xeulient effect, and is recommended by farmers, and by a 
Chemist, mixed with Peruvian, for certain soils—aue pooentione) i Pwyshas my ae reps 
oe Mexican to iw pounds Peruvian. It is moreover a per- BiG of oth se an work ow On tor 
: and will produce equally as gond efiectsen the of sexes, an ious ages, 
: as on the first crop. (see Third Report State} 1- 6t.* Great Barri 
| Goemipaes 12 t0 16.) THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, mijn me perring 
jan 1-3t No. 67 South Gay Street. (WERSEER Ww. ED, to take cling 
: ‘ 


No second 
Guano Agency. : [Stone wanes rouanaes 


to comp 
Waes: pared to purchase and ship PERUVIAN GtU/-{ t t 
a “-; Pome not less than one ton. ‘The Gu- ] : * 
bought and taken direct from the ships on oe : 
; - ee the Contes Agent, in this city, and 
be relied on. The terms.are $462 per ton of 
nd $1 commission, payable in cash aud Baltimore fw 
re and any necessary incidental expenses to be ded. 
of drayage can be frequently made when the ; 
by water, if the crcft can take it from the 


is Sac ientat of it | We 











